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WE    COSTELIONS. 


CHAPTEH  YIII. 

Poor  Lady  Lavinia !  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  removed  her  to  our  new  home.  We 
could  never  have  done  it  without  the  aid 
of  our  good  doctor,  Mr.  Lyndhurst ;  but 
since  he  thought  the  change  to  higher 
ground  would  be  for  her  benefit,  we  felt  it 
w^as  worth  the  trial,  and  even  the  increase 
of  suffering  for  the  time  being.  When  I 
looked  upon  my  stepmothers  poor,  pale, 
fretful  face,  I  could  not  help  sighing:  it 
was  sad  to  think  that  the  carelessness  of 
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the  builder  of  our  house  should  have 
caused  so  much  suffering ;  that  the  appa- 
rently small  omission  of  an  escape  pipe 
for  the  steam  should  have  occasioned  such 
a  melancholy  accident. 

True   indeed   is   it   that    great   endings 
come  from  small  beginnings. 

"Broadest  streams  from  narrowest  sources, 
Noblest  trees  from  meanest  seeds  ; 
Mighty  ends  from  small  beginnings, 
From  lowly  promise  lofty  deeds. 

"  Acorns  wliicli  the  winds  have  scattered, 
Future  navies  may  provide ; 
Thoughts  at  midnight  whispered  lowly, 
Prove  a  people's  future  guide." 

These  were  the  words  that  occurred  to 
me  as  I  pondered  over  why  such  things 
should  be, — it  was  like  the  old  story  of 
the  nail. 

"  For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost, 
For  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  horse  the  king  was  lost, 
For  want  of  a  ruler  the  kingdom  was  lost." 
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And  for  want  of  a  small  pipe  for  the 
steam  to  escape  by,  my  father's  wife  was 
lost ;  for  although  she  was  still  with  us, 
her  days  were  days  of  suffering,  and  we 
all  knew  that  death  was  not  far  off. 

In  such  seasons  the  visits  of  the  doctor 
are  eagerly  looked  for,  and  nothing  could 
have  exceeded  the  kindness  and  attention 
of  ours ;  indeed,  there  was  something  rest- 
ful in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lyndhurst ;  one 
felt  that  he  was  reliable  and  strong — a 
man  to  be  trusted,  and  who  was  willing 
to  spend  and  be  spent  for  his  friends  and 
his  patients. 

Neither   very  young  nor  very   old  was 

our  doctor — neither  plain   nor   handsome. 

His  brow  was  broad  and  square ;  his  brown 

hair    sprinkled    here    and    there    with    a 

line  of  silver,  and  close  cropped ;   so  were 

the  small  dark  whiskers  which  grew  high 

on  his  cheeks ;   no  moustache  covered  his 
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lip,  nor  hid  tlie  sweet,  firm  mouth,  which 
became  compressed  and  sad  at  the  sight  of 
suffering ;  the  chin  was  square  and  pow^er- 
ful,  and  so  were  the  strong  white  teeth, 
which  were  never  too  much  shown.  Mr. 
Lyndhurst  might  have  been  thirty-five — 
certainly  not  more,  possibly  less,  though 
there  was  no  look  of  youth  about  him. 
The  grave,  quiet  face  appeared  to  be  that 
of  one  who  had  passed  through  the  fur- 
naces of  affliction,  and  used  them  as  cleans- 
ing fires. 

I  was  generally  Lady  Lavinia's  attend- 
ant, and  so  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Lynd- 
hurst, and  a  true  friendship  sprang  up 
between  us.  As  for  my  sister,  she  took 
but  little  notice  of  him  at  first ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  attracted  by 
her  beauty. 

Then  she  amused  herself  by  playing  him 
off  against  her  friend  the  vicar,  and  her 
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two  admirers  were  rather  like  buckets  in  a 
well — one  or  other  was  always  on  the 
surface ;  and  it  became  evident  that  my 
sister  numbered  the  art  of  flirtino:  amonof 
her  accomplishments. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lyndhurst  noticed  this  too, 
for  gradually  her  beauty  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  charm  for  Lim,  and  the  look  of 
interest  with  which  he  at  first  re^rarded 
her  died  out  of  his  eyes,  or  was  exchanged 
for  one  of  regret. 

Upon  one  of  these  occasions  he  turned 
to  me  with  a  pained  expression  of 
face. 

"  Women  surely  forget  how  much  they 
have  in  their  power.  Miss  Costelion?" 

"Referring  to  what,  Mr.  Lyndhurst  1"  I 
replied,  with  a  smile. 

'•  To  their  power  of  making  happiness 
and  sorrow,"  he  returned,  gravely.  "Now, 
your   sister,    for    instance :    she   seems    to 
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take  small  heed,  whether  her  words  and 
actions  give  pain  or  no." 

*' Florence  is  young  and  heedless,  no 
doubt,"  I  answered,  with  some  warmth ; 
"  but  she  is  not  heartless,  I  am  sure ;  she 
has  always  been  everyone's  pet ;  if  she  is  a 
little  spoilt  it  is  no  great  wonder." 

By  some  mischance  the  subject  of  this 
conversation  overheard  our  remarks. 

That  afternoon  we  were  all  engaged  to 
go  to  the  Manor  House  for  lawn  tennis. 
It  was  a  warm  May,  and  the  bright 
spring  days  had  tempted  even  our  quiet 
old  neighbours  into  mild  dissipation  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  it  was  chiefly  their  desire  to  give 
us  some  amusement  which  made  them 
strike  out  in  this  unusual  manner. 

Our  new  home  lay  within  three  miles  of 
their  residence,  and  they  had  expressed 
many  hopes  that  we  should  now  see  much 
more  of  one  another. 
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It  was  our  first  amusement  since  we  had 
left  Kingsholme,  except  for  my  sister's 
skating  expeditions,  which  she  had  not 
cared  to  continue  under  chaperonage ;  and 
after  the  sad  accident  which  had  so  se- 
riously injured  our  stepmother,  I  do  not 
think  she  ever  went  once  to  the  ice. 

At  the  Montagues  we  met  many  good 
families  living  within  a  radius  of  some 
twelve  miles,  and  found  them  a  very  dif- 
ferent class  of  people  to  those  who  in- 
habited Devonshke  Terrace,  and  the  other 
lath,  plaister,  and  stucco  villas  about  Little 
Newington. 

As  we  were  sitting  under  a  spreading 
tree,  demolishing  ices,  my  sister,  looking 
her  prettiest,  turned  to  me  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  ''This  is  more  like  old  times, 
Miriam,"  she  said,  softly,  the  warm  colour 
mantling  her  cheeks ;  "  whenever  I  think 
of  Devonshire  Terrace,   I  feel  inclined  to 
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Avell,  never  mind  what,  but  '  Willow- 
lands  '  is  better ;  not  that  it  is  a  patch  on 
our  dear  old  Abbey.  I  hope  all  these  nice 
people  will  come  and  call  on  us.  Only 
fancy  those  common  creatures  having  dared 
to  do  so,  and  our  being  obliged  to  return 
their  visits." 

"It  seemed  to  amuse  you,"  I  replied. 

"Oh!  yes,  it  amused  me;  anything  would 
have  done  that,  then — but,  thank  good- 
ness, we  never  accepted  any  of  their  in- 
vitations to  '  ham  sandwiches  and  sherry 
wine,'  'slops  and  pictures,'  or  the  like." 

"I  think  you  would  have  done  that  at 
one  time,"  I  returned,  with  a  smile;  "and 
I  have  a  faint  remembrance  of  your 
wanting  to  borrow  a  pony  trap  of  the 
Eiders." 

"  Don't,  Miriam ;  don't  remind  me  of 
those  days  of  darkness,"  she  pleaded. 

"Flo,  dear,  I  am  truly  thankful  if  you 
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are  happier  now.  See  !  here  is  Mr.  Rad- 
diffe  coraiDg." 

"Oh!  bother!"  exclaims  my  sister.  ''He 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  old  Devonshire 
Terrace  life  ;  I  want  now  to  be  introduced 
to  all  these  new  people." 

''Oh!  Flo!  Flo!"  I  murmur. 

"Variable  as  the  shade, 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made  !" 

And  our  vicar  is  standing  before  us,  with 
marked  pleasure  in  his  patient  eyes. 

"  Miss  Florence,"  he  says,  in  a  low  voice, 
"you  will  come  and  play  a  game  of  lawn 
tennis  with.  me.  I^m  afraid  I'm  not  a  good 
player ;  but  you  won't  refuse  me,  I  am 
sure." 

"  Is  there  not  a  text  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  the  happiest  who  expects  nothing?" 
said  my  sister,  her  blue  eyes  full  of  mis- 
chief 

"  No,  no,  not  that  I  have  ever  met  with. 
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Miss  Florence/'  he  answered,  confusedly; 
^Hhere  is  some  such  saying^  however,  I 
believe ;  but  I  do  not  see  it's  application 
to  the  present  case.'' 

''  Perhaps  it  will  become  plainer  to  you 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  not  inclined  for 
lawn  tennis  this  afternoon :  but  here  is 
good-natured  Miriam  —  she  always  does 
what  she  is  asked — she  will  play  with  you, 
and  I  shall  be  able  to  enjoy  the  dolce  far 
niente." 

It  was  not  flattering  to  note  how  his 
face  fell ;  but  I  could  not  be  cruel  enough 
to  visit  it  upon  him ;  and  when  he  offered 
himself  hesitatingly  as  my  partner,  I  rose 
at  once,  thinking  it  better  to  get  him  away 
from  my  sister  in  her  present  mood ;  for 
although  his  weak  admiration  of  her  had 
lowered  him  somewhat  in  my  opinion,  I 
yet  believed  him  to  be  a  good  man  and  a 
kind,  and  I  was  sorry  to  see  his  feelings  hurt. 
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Was  it  possible.  I  asked  myself,  as  we 
walked  side  by  side  over  to  the  nets,  that 
lie  could  really  have  believed  that  my 
sister  intended  anything  but  a  flirtation 
with  liim  ?  if  so,  surely  he  had  never  looked 
at  himself  in  a  glass,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  a 
cheval  glass.  Had  he  once  seen  the  knees 
of  his  trousers  as  others  saw  them,  and  the 
large,  coarsely- clad  feet,  he  could  never 
have  imagined  even  for  a  moment  that  he 
was  a  fitting  mate  for  our  beautiful  spoilt 
child,  or  that  she  thought  him  so. 

Mr.  Lyndhurst's  voice  roused  me  from 
my  reverie.  "  How  serious  you  look.  Miss 
Costehon.  Have  you  been  quarrelling  with 
the  vicar?" 

"  Oh  !  no  !"  I  answered,  with  a  smile. 
"I  don't  think  we  have  even  spoken  yet ; 
but  we  are  going  to  play  lawn  tennis  ; "  and 
I  look  up  at  him  brightly,  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  the  matter. 
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*'  That  is  right — but  I  see  you  have  left 
your  sister  alone  ;  shall  I  go  and  take  care 
of  her  for  you  until  your  game  is  over." 

"  Do ;  that  would  be  good  of  you,  Mr. 
Lyndhurst/'  I  reply,  and  walk  on  with  the 
vicar.  He  certainly  was  right  in  saying  he 
was  not  a  good  player,  or  at  any  rate  he 
was  decidedly  not  upon  the  present  occasion, 
but  his  preoccupied  manner  showed  that  he 
was  not  taking  much  interest  in  the  game, 
and  when  it  was  over,  he  did  not  suofo^est 
another,  and  instinctively  we  both  turned 
towards  the  garden  seat  where  we  had  left 
my  sister ;  but  only  Mr.  Lyndhurst  Avas  t(j 
be  seen,  sitting  with  his  feet  apart,  and 
with  some  irritation  prodding  little  holes  in 
the  mossy  turf  with  the  stick  which  he  in- 
variably carried. 

"  Why,  where  is  Florence  ? "  I  ask  in 
words,  while  the  vicar's  eyes  alone  question 
him. 
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"  Can't  say,  I'm  sure ;  considering  tlie 
pace  at  wliich  stie  started  off  at  sight  of  me, 
she  might  well  be  some  miles  away  " — and 
he  raised  a  half  amused,  half  vexed  face. 

"  But  where  was  she  going  ?  "  I  demand. 

"  Miss  Costelion,  I  am  not  in  her  con- 
fidence." 

*'How  very  odd!  but  surely  you  spoke 
to  her." 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  spoke  to  her." 

"  And  what  did  she  reply  '? " 

*'Well!  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  She 
must,  I  think,  have  given  me  an  inverted 
blessing  in  an  unknown  tongue,  judging 
from  the  expression  of  her  face." 

^'Do  be  serious,  and  tell  me  all  you  know. 
[Florence  is  very  impetuous,  and  you  must 
have  offended  her." 

"  Yes !  that  is  it,"  murmured  the  vicar, 
"  you  must  have  said  something  to  annoy 
her." 
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"  Impossible,"  returned  the  doctor,  "  I 
merely  came  up  and  said,  '  Miss  Florence, 
your  sister  and  Mr.  Radcliffe  have  sent  me 
to  bear  you  company  till  their  game  is  over  ' 
and  she  sprang  up,  and  throwing  a  few 
words  at  me — bolted/' 

"  And  you  did  not  follow  her  ? "  asks  the 
vicar. 

"Most  certainly  not" — he  returns. 

''  Tell  me  what  she  said,  Mr.  Lyndhurst," 
I  beg,  laughing. 

''  I  am  afraid  I  cannot,  Miss  Costelion," 
he  answered,  laughing  too  ;  "  all  I  know  is, 
she  bit  my  nose  off  so  sharply  that  I  keep 
on  feeling  to  see  if  any  is  left." 

"Well!  there  is  no  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  catastrophe,  fortunately  for  you,"  I 
exclaim,  with  much  amusement ;  "  and  now 
I  suppose  I  must  go  and  look  for  my 
sister." 

''  May  I    accompany    you  ? "    asks    Mr. 
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Radcliffe,  but  I  deny  him  his  request,  not 
knowing  in  what  humour  I  may  find  her. 

Great,  therefore,  is  my  surprise,  when  at 
length  I  see  her  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
garden  playing  at  bowls  with  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  that  stranger  a  peculiarly 
handsome  young  man. 

It  was  evident  that  no  remonstrance 
could  be  entered  upon  then,  and  with  some 
pride  my  sister  introduced  me  to  Sir  Gordon 
Graham,  and  I  found  that  his  father  owned 
a  large  estate  some  miles  away,  and  that 
this  gallant  young  spark  was  an  officer 
home  on  leave  from  India. 

When  the  introduction  was  over,  Florence 
turned  to  him  with  one  of  her  graceful 
gestures,  her  pretty  face  upraised  to  his  : 
"  This  is  the  sister  for  whom  you  mistook 
me,  Sir  Gordon  ;  we  are  not  much  alike,  are 
we  1 "  and  as  his  eyes  wandered  from  her 
fair  countenance  to  mine,  which  was  any- 
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thincr  but  fair,  there  was  a  look  in  tliem 
which  said  he  quite  agreed  with  her  that 
there  was  not  much  likeness  between  us,  but 
nevertheless  he  turned  to  me  courteously. 

"  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  you  from 
two  great  friends,"  he  said. 

''Indeed,"  I  answered,  surprised. 

"  Yes  !  my  dear  old  sweetheart.  Miss 
Caroline,  does  nothing  but  sing  your  praises 
— what  a  charming  old  lady  she  is.  If  she 
were  only  fifty  years  younger  now,  or  I  fifty 
years  older,  I  should  not  remain  single  for  a 
day." 

*'  Yes,  she  is  a  sweet  woman,"  I  reply  ; 
*'  no  one  could  help  being  fond  of  her." 

"  But  suppose  she  would  not  have  you  ?  " 
4sked  Florence,  with  a  mischievous  look. 

*'  Do  you  imagine  such  a  thing  possible  ?  " 
he  queries,  returning  her  glance  ;  ''but  does 
not  Miss  Costelion  wish  to  know  who  her 
other  friend  and  admirer  is  ?  He  is  a  good 
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many  miles  off,  but  I  hope  you  have  not 
forgotten  him,  as  we  are  brother  officers." 

I  only  knew  one  whom  it  could  be,  and 
the  tell  tale  colour  sprang  up  into  my  cheeks. 

"Ah!  Miss  Costelion,  I  see  you  still 
remember ;  and  a  noble  fellow  Armstrong 
is.  We  have  had  the  luck  to  have  a  little 
fun  together,  in  a  few  skirmishes  on  tlie 
frontiers,  and  he  always  manages  to  do 
something  dashing.  Then,  there  is  no  one 
like  him  after  game,  both  great  and  small. 
Herbert  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  all  round 
T  ever  met  in  my  life,  and  truly  I  believe 
he  is  the  only  man  in  India  of  whom  no  one 
can  tell  tales  as  to  the  fair  sex ;  yet  some- 
how women  like  him,  although  he  never 
flirts.  Every  one  thinks  he  must  have  left 
his  heart  in  England ; "  and  he  looks  at  me 
so  keenly  that  I  cannot  keep  down  my 
blushes,  but  I  raise  my  eyes  fearlessly  to 
his. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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"  Yes !  Mr.  Armstrong  and  I  used  to  be 
great  friends — he  saved  my  life — perhaps 
he  may  have  told  yon  about  it ;  but  that 
was  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  girl." 

"  What  are  you  now,  Miss  Costelion  \ '' 
he  asked,  with  a  sunny  laugh  ;  "  but  you  do 
not  do  our  friend  justice  when  you  imagine 
he  would  speak  of  any  act  of  bravery 
of  his  own.  I  never  knew  that  he  had 
rescued  you,  until  Miss  Caroline  told  me 
yesterday — then  I  no  longer  wondered 
that " — here  he  paused,  and  seemed  unable 
to  proceed  with  his  remark. 

"  That  we  were  friends,"  I  said,  quietly. 

"  Well,  yes !  and  I  suppose  no  man  could 
be  altogether  indifferent  to  any  human 
being  for  whom  he  has  risked  his  life ;  and, 
when  it  happens  to  be  a  lady,  it  must  be  a 
very  pleasant  sort  of  sensation,  I  should 
say. 

''You  had  better  get  some  one  to  jump 
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into  the  water  for  your  benefit,  Sir  Gordon/' 
remarks  my  sister,  saucily,  '^  and  then  you 
can  be  sure  it  is  the  right  person." 

"That  is  not  half  a  bad  idea,  Miss  Florence 
Costelion,  but  here  is  Miss  Caroline  coming 
to  look  for  us.  What !  you  do  not  want 
we  Miss  Montague  ?  well,  now,  that  is  un- 
kind, for  I  ahuays  want  you — but  1  do  not 
wonder  that  you  should  prefer  Miss  Cos- 
telion's  society,  at  the  same  time  it  is  selfish 
of  you  to  carry  her  away,  though  I  hope 
that  this  will  not  be  our  last  meeting,  for  I 
suppose  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  at 
Willowlands." 

'^Papa  will  be  pleased  to  see  you,"  I 
murmured,  "but  he  is  seldom  at  home, 
except  on  Saturdays.'' 

"  Very   well,"    he    returned,     with    his 

pleasant  smile,  "  I  will  pay  my  respects  to 

him  on  that  day,  and  to  you  earlier  in  the 

week." 

c  2 
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And  Miss  Caroline  drew  me  away. 

"  ^iiriam,  dear,"  she  whispered.  "  I  have 
a  letter  to  show  you ;  come  in  doors  with 
me ; "  and  she  led  me  to  her  own  little 
sanctum,  and  gave  me  a  long  Indian  budget 
to  peruse.  I  need  hardly  say  who  it  was> 
from.  It  was  a  pleasant,  chatty  letter, 
written  with  evident  affection  for  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  but 
there  were  a  few  lines  only  which 
enchained  my  attention,  and  they  ran 
thus  : — 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  clear  Miss  Caroline,  how  glad  I 
am  that  you  have  become  acquainted  with  my  ideal, 
and  it  was  indeed  good  of  you  to  whisper  that  I  am 
remembered.  I  am  getting  on,  and  when  I  see  my 
■way  clear,  I  shall  come  home,  if  I  can ;  and,  if  not, 
I  shall  risk  all,  and  write." 

My  pulses  beat  wildly.  Who  was  Her- 
bert Armstrong's  ideal  ? 

We  had  been  friends — dear  friends — but 
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surely  such  happiness  was  not  for  me.  I 
raised  my  eyes  to  Miss  Caroline's,  and  she 
came  and  kissed  me,  fondly. 

*'  You  have  won  a  noble  heart,  Miriam," 
she  whispered,  in  her  low,  sweet  voice, 
which  had  a  touch  of  sadness  in  it.  "I 
need  not  ask  you  to  value  it." 

No  !  indeed,  there  was  no  need  to  say 
that ;  a  great  gladness  pervaded  my  whole 
being.  The  sky  was  to  me  bright,  for  all 
that  there  were  dark  clouds  arising.  I 
seemed  to  be  walking  upon  air  as  we  wan- 
dered back,  arm  in  arm,  into  the  garden, 
Miss  Carohne  and  I.  Ah  !  I  knew  at  last 
how  I  loved  him  ;  those  words  of  his  had 
opened  my  eyes,  perhaps  I  had  closed  them 
wilfully  ;  but  I  knew  the  truth  now,  and  I 
felt  no  shame,  for  had  not  Miss  Caroline 
told  me  that  his  love  was  mine. 

We    talked    much    of    him,    wandering 
under  those  dear  old  trees  that  afternoon, 
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and  I  was  very  happy.  Tlien  the  clouds 
became  too  visible  to  be  put  aside,  large 
rain  drops  began  to  fall,  and  there  was  a 
general  rush  for  the  house. 

"  Miriam/'  said  my  father,  as  we  walked 
homewards,  for  he  had  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  party  on  his  return  from 
London.  *^  Miriam,  you  must  draw  up  an 
advertisement  for  a  pony.  I  cannot  get 
Shamrock  back ;  he  has  been  sold,  and 
Giles  refuses  to  say  to  whom.  So  that 
little  dream  of  ours  is  over." 

"  What  a  shame  !  "  cried  Florence,  her 
beautiful  eyes  flashing  with  anger.  '^  Only 
a  few  years  ago  he  would  not  have  dared 
to  refuse  you  anything ;  times  are  indeed 
changed.  Why  the  man  is  only  a  common 
creature.  A  little  twopenny  half-penny 
farmer !  " 

'*  Yes,  no  doubt  times  are  changed,"  re- 
turned my  father,  sadly ;  "  but  in  this  case. 
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I  suppose,  I  have  no  cause  to  complain.  I 
sold  the  pony  to  Giles,  and  he  had  the 
right  to  dispose  of  it  again  to  whom  he 
chose,  without  my  permission." 

"  Yes  !  but  the  discourtesy  of  declining 
to  say  to  whom  he  had  sold  him." 

"  Discourtesy  !  yes  ;  but  that  one  should 
not  mind  from  such  a  person.  You  can- 
not expect  politeness  from  farmer  Giles. 
One  might  as  well  attempt  to  make  a 
silken  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  and  that 
would  be  no  easy  task,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  I  said,  regretfully ; 
'*  but  I  think  the  less  we  talk  of  our  disap- 
pointment the  better.  If  there  happens  to 
be  a  skeleton  in  our  cupboard  it  is  best  not 
to  look  at  it,  let  us  lock  it  up.  We  are 
each  and  all  disappointed,  and  I  fear  we 
shall  never  care  for  another  pony  as  we  did 
for  Shamrock  ;  but  since  we  cannot  have 
him,  we  must  get  the  best  we  can  afford. 
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What  are  you  going  to  pay  for  a  pony, 
papa  1 " 

**  Twenty,  or  twenty-five  pounds.  I  can- 
not manage  more.'' 

"  Very  well  ;  I  will  advertise  to-morrow  ; 
we  must  write  over  to  Newingtou.  I  sup- 
pose the  local  paper  will  do." 

"  Yes  !  there  must  be  plenty  of  animals 
in  the  county,  and  the  sooner  we  get  one 
the  better.  And  now,  my  dear,  who  is  Sir 
Gordon  Graham  ?  He  tells  me  you  have 
given  him  permission  to  call  at  Willow- 
lands.^' 

''  Well,  I  could  not  refuse  it  when  he 
said  he  was  coming,  could  I,  papa  ?  As  to 
who  he  is,  I  only  know  that  he  is  an  officer, 
and  that  his  father  has  an  estate  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  ; "  but  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  could  not  screw  up  my  courage 
to  mention  that  he  and  Herbert  Armstrong 
were  friends. 
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Florence  cast  a  half-amused,  miscliievous 
glance  at  me  ;  but  she  said  nothing. 

"There  was  no  need  to  refuse,"  replied 
Sir  Charteris,  with  satisfaction,  "these  are 
the  sort  of  people  with  whom  you  should 
visit ;  but  (turning  to  Florence)  don't  let 
Sir  Gordon  flirt  with  you.  You  are  a 
pretty  girl,  and  can  marry  whom  you  like, 
if  only  you  do  not  take  to  flii^ting ;  and,  I 
may  as  well  tell  you,  now  that  we  are  upon 
the  subject,  that  I  have  thought  your  man- 
ners altogether  too  free  and  easy  of  late, 
and  it  makes  me  uncomfortable.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  no  one  to  guide  or  influence 
you.  Miriam  is  too  young,  I  suppose,  your 
mother  too  much  of  an  invalid  ;  your  grand- 
mother used  to  be  a  strong-minded  woman, 
but  she  is  in  her  dotage,  poor  soul ;  and  as 
for  Lady  Trevelyan,  I  don't  suppose  she 
ever  had  any  sense  to  lose.  She  is  simply 
puerile.     I  only  wish  I  could  get  such  a 
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person  as  Phyllis  Armatage  to  advise  you. 
She  was  a  woman  in  a  thousand  !  " 

*'  And  pray  who  is  this  paragon,  papa  ?  " 

"  Why,  Armatage  was  the  name  of  your 
first  wife,  was  it  not  ? "  said  my  sister. 

"  Yes  ;  Phyllis  is  Miriam's  aunt,  "and  1  am 
sorry  I  have  for  so  many  years  lost  sight  of 
her.  She  was  but  a  girl  when  I  saw  her 
last ;  but  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
her  from  time  to  time ;  and  she  must  in- 
deed be  a  good,  unselfish  woman." 

'*  Why  did  you  not  keep  up  her  acquaint- 
ance, father  ? "  I  ask,  a  gi'eat  yearning 
coming  upon  me  to  know  my  mother's 
sister. 

For  a  moment  he  remained  silent ;  then 
he  answered  me. 

''  The  truth  is  best,  Miriam  ;  the  Arma- 
tages  were  not  in  our  set,  nor  in  our  former 
position  in  life.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
honest,  kindly  people,  and  as   such  I   re- 
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spected  them ;  but  I  could  not  ask  them  to 
my  house,  or  introduce  them  to  my 
friends." 

"Yet  you  quarried  one  of  them/'  I 
return,  resentfully. 

''  That  was  scarcely  the  remark  for  you 
to  make,  Miriam,"  said  my  father,  gravely  ; 
"  but  be  good  enough  to  understand  that  I 
raised  my  wife  to  my  position  by  marrying 
her,  and  as  such,  whatever  her  birth,  she 
became  one  of  ourselves,  with  her  proper 
place  in  society  assigned  to  her." 

I  was  silenced,  but  I  walked  homewards 
with  a  very  sore  feeling  at  my  heart.  My 
bright  sky  had  soon  become  overcast,  and 
raindrops — that  is,  tears  of  mortification — 
flowed  slowly  down  my  cheeks,  unnoticed 
by  my  father  and  sister,  and  I  was  glad  to 
steal  away  to  my  own  room  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— that  being  a  small  dressing-room  out 
of  Lady  Lavinia's  chamber,  which  had  been 
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assigned  to  me  to  enable  me  the  better  to 
perforai  my  duties  of  nurse,  as  upon  those 
nights  when  the  invalid  could  sleep  and  did 
not  need  me  I  could  rest  there  with  the 
door  open,  and  yet  be  ready  to  go  to  her  at 
the  sound  of  the  little  bell  which  was  kept 
by  her  bedside. 

It  had  been  an  unusually  exciting  day 
for  me.  After  the  monotony  of  Devonshire 
Terrace  it  seemed  quite  dissipation  to  go 
even  to  an  afternoon  party.  Then  there 
had  been  that  great  wave  of  joy  which  had 
flooded  my  life  and  made  it  for  awhile  so 
bright ;  but  it  appeared  that,  like  the  pro- 
verbial dog,  having  tasted  the  roast-beef,  I 
had  to  be  basted  with  the  spit,  for  I  had 
greatly  taken  my  father's  words  to  heart. 
Still,  not  even  my  love  for  my  mother,  and 
my  indignation  that  those  dear  to  her  had 
been  shut  out  of  her  life,  could  quench  the 
gladness  within  me.     His  ideal !     I — plain 
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Miriam — with  relations  who  my  father 
would  not  acknowledge ;  I  was  the  ideal  of 
the  noblest  man  upon  God's  earth — and 
how  could  I  be  altogether  unhappy  ? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I  HAVE  not  spoken  of  my  literary  endeavours 
since  iJie  morning  when  I  had  dropped  my 
first  story  into  the  letter-box,  some  six 
months  before,  because  I  had  nothing  satis- 
factory to  tell.  I  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
an  answer  to  my  letter,  or  a  verdict  upon 
my  work ;  but  at  length  both  came. 

The  editor  to  whom  I  had  first  apphed 
regretted  that  among  the  crowd  of  matter 
in  his  hands  my  MS.  had  been  overlooked  ; 
he  begged  to  thank  me  for  the  offer,  but 
had  no  space,  having  accepted  tales  for  the 
next  two  years.     I  was  disappointed,  but 
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the  reply  was  courteous,  so  I  determined  to 
try  again,  and  forwarded  my  story  to  an- 
other magazine. 

The  second  editor  was  sorry  it  was  not 
suited  to  his  pages,  and  informed  me,  on 
the  receipt  of  stamps  for  the  postage,  the 
MS.  would  be  returned.  Of  course  I  en- 
closed the  stamps,  and  it  came  back — only 
to  be  sent  out  again ;  but,  like  the  raven 
despatched  from  the  ark,  it  never  came 
back  to  me,  and  I  found  that  that  especial 
journal  announces  that  "  no  MSS.  are  re- 
turned ;"  so,  having  kept  a  rough,  I  set  to 
work  to  recopy  it,  decidedly  disheartened, 
but  not  even  yet  quite  hopeless.  Moreover, 
I  had  not  been  idle  in  the  interim,  and  a 
poem  and  a  tale  for  children  were  now 
finished,  and  all  I  wanted  was  advice  as  to 
whom  to  send  them ;  but  I  was  shy  of 
talking  of  my  work,  so  I  determined  once 
more  to  try  my  luck,  and  on  the  morning 
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after  the  party  at  the  Montagues'  I  des- 
patched all  three,  and  felt  a  sort  of  relief 
that,  whatever  theh^  fate,  they  were  really 
off  my  hands  at  last. 

As  I  returned  from  the  post-ojffice  I  met 
Mr.  Lyndhurst,  who  greeted  me  cheerily. 

'*  Well,  Miss  Miriam,  and  where  are  you 
bound  this  bright  day  at  such  a  brisk 
pace  ?" 

''I  am  on  my  way  home,  and  I  am 
walking  fast  because  I  did  not  mention 
that  I  was  going  out,  and  I  may  be 
wanted." 

''  That  I  can  readily  believe,"  he  said, 
kindly ;  *'  but  don't  you  think  it  would 
have  been  wdser  to  give  notice  of  your  pro- 
posed absence,  for  you  will  overheat  your- 
self, and  very  likely  take  a  chill." 

"Well,  Mr.  Lyndhurst,  the  fact  is,  I 
wanted  to  carry  something  to  the  post 
unseen/' 
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For  a  moment  the  grave,  pleasant  face 
^vore  a  puzzled  look,  then  the  doctor's 
eyes  sought  mine,  and  I  perceived  that 
my  words  had  not  been  wise  ones ;  so, 
liking  Mr.  Lyndhurst,  I  hastened  to 
explain. 

"  You  need  not  look  so  shocked,"  I 
laughed.  *'  It  was  not  a  love-letter,  I  can 
assure  you ;  only  some  manuscripts  which 
I  have  a  desire  to  dispose  of,  but  which  no 
one  seems  particularly  anxious  to  take  from 
me.  There  I  now  you  have  my  secret,  and 
I  know  you  will  keep  it.  Perhaps  you 
wonder  why  I  make  a  mystery  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  the  truth  is,  that  want  of  success  is 
galling  enough  in  itself,  but  it  becomes  still 
more  unpleasant  if  your  elders  say,  '  I  told 
you  so  !'  and  you  have  two  torments  of 
brothers  who  bring  up  the  subject  whenever 
they  think  it  will  most  '  rile '  you,  as  they 
call  it.     No,  Mr.  Lyndhurst,  unless  I  sue- 
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ceed,  I  shall  not  tell  any  one  what  I  am 
doing." 

"Indeed,  I  wish  you  good  luck,  Miss 
Miriam,'^  he  returned,  heartily.  "  I  respect 
and  admire  a  woman  who  strives  to  make  a 
place  for  herself  in  the  world.  Too  many 
live  for  their  own  pleasure  alone,  and  bring 
nothing  but  sorrow  on  those  around  them. 
It  makes  a  man  wonder  sometimes  whether 
the  fair  sex  are  blessed  with  minds  to  see 
the  lives  they  lead  ;  love  of  dress  and  admi- 
ration seem  to  be  the  prominent  features 
of  their  daily  existence." 

"  You  are  hard  on  women,  Mr.  Lynd- 
hurst,"  I  said,  quietly  ;  "  it  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  noticed  it,  and  it  is  the  worst 
thing  I  know  of  you.  There  is  a  want  of 
chivalry  about  it — a  want  of  kindness  that 
I  should  never  have  expected  from  you. 
Pardon  me  for  saying  so,  but  I  think  you 
should  ride  this  hobby  horse  of  yours  upon 
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the  curb, — you  let  it  run  away  witli  you. 
Why,  do  you  know,  you  have  been  almost 
rough  to  my  sister  Florence  at  times,  lately. 
Why  is  it  ?^' 

"  Miss  Costelion,"  he  said,  gravely,  as  he 
paced  along  by  my  side,  '*  I  am  tempted  to 
take  you  into  my  confidence,  and  that  is 
more  than  I  have  ever  done  to  any  human 
being  before ;  but  I  value  your  good  opi- 
nion, and  should  be  sorry  to  lose  it.  You 
are  right ;  I  feel  bitter  against  women.  A 
woman  spoilt  the  happiness  of  my  life. 
Even  now,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  I 
cannot  talk  of  it  calmly.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  tedious,  but  will  merely  give  you  an  out- 
line of  the  facts. 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  being  a  doctor ; 

my  line  of  life  was  already  before  me,  as  it 

seemed.     My  parents  died  young,  but  my 

uncle  had  made  me  his  heir,  and  T  was  to 

take  his  name  at  his  death,  and  inherit  his 
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beautiful  estate.    From  boyhood  I  bad  been 
brought  up  in  his  house,  as  though  I  had 
been  his  own  son.     He  sent  me  to  college, 
and  when  I  returned  from  my  first  vacation 
I  found  an  addition   to    his    family  circle. 
He  had  adopted  the  daughter  of  an   old 
friend.     Laura  Kilburn  was  a  beautiful  girl : 
it  would,  however,  be  hard  to  describe  her, 
so  greatly  was  she  indebted  to  her  bewitch- 
ing manners.     She  had  already  fascinated 
my  uncle,  and  I  was  her  next  victim.     In- 
deed, I  believe  Miss  Kilburn  existed  only 
to   make  conquests.      She   took  a  childish 
delight  in  the  j)astime   of  heart-breaking, 
and  added  to  her  list  of  captives  upon  all 
occasions. 

'^  One  day  my  uncle  called  me  into  his 
study,  and  told  me  it  was  his  wish  that 
I  should  marry  Laura,  and  I  certainly 
made  no  objection  to  the  arrangement,  for 
I  loved  the  girl  with  all  my  heart.     She 
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accepted  me,  and  then  my  trouble  began. 
Perhaps  I  was  jealous ;  love  often  makes 
men  so — love  without  perfect  trust  always. 
The  whole  object  in  life  of  my  fiancee 
seemed  to  be  to  torment  me.  One  day 
kind,  the  next  cruel — sometimes  devoted 
to  me,  but  at  others  quite  as  much  devoted 
to  any  comparative  stranger  who  came 
across  her  path.  At  length  I  told  her 
that  that  state  of  things  could  not  go  on ; 
she  drove  me  well  nigh  to  madness.  She 
coolly  replied  that  she  was  glad  I  had 
come  to  this  conclusion,  as  she  had  not 
known  a  happy  hour  since  we  had  been 
engaged.  This  happened  as  I  was  leaving 
home  for  college,  and  I  started  in  a  state 
I  cannot  describe  to  you.  My  uncle  was 
out,  and,  had  I  wished  it,  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  him  what  had  happened. 

"  Great  was  my  astonishment  and  disap- 
pointment the  very  next  day  to  receive  a 
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letter  from  him,  disinheriting  me  for  dis- 
obedience to  his  wishes.  He  sent  me  a 
cheque  for  £5000,  and  informed  me  of  two 
facts — that  'he  had  done  w^ith  me/  and 
that  '  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  marry 
Laura  himself  " 

"  And  did  he  ?  "  I  gasped. 

**  I  know  no  more  about  it  than  you  do, 
Miss  Miriam.  I  sent  back  the  cheque,  and 
begged  to  be  told  the  reason  of  this  sudden 
change  towards  me,  but  the  letter  was 
returned,  not  having  been  taken  in  by  my 
uncle.  Then  I  left  college  and  went  to 
America,  where  I  became  a  doctor,  and 
only  returned  to  England  a  year  and  a  half 
since,  when  I  bought  the  practice  here." 

''  With  your  uncle's  money  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Certainly  not.  I  tore  up  the  cheque, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it ;  but  I  had  done 
well  in  my  profession,  which  had  enabled 
me  to  save  something." 
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"  I  am  glad  of  that/'  I  said,  smiling  up 
at  him ;  "  and  you  don't  know  what  be- 
came of  jour  uncle,  nor  of  her  f  " 

"  I  do  not.     I  have  made  no  inquiries, 
and   I   shall   make   none.       I    have,   in   a 
measure,  outlived  it  all,  and  I  shall  never 
put  myself  in  the  power  of  such  a  woman 
again,  if  I  can  help  it.     So  now  you  know 
why  I  cannot  bear  to  see  your  pretty  sister 
flirt,  and  why  I  am  bitter  against  your  sex ; 
but  while  I  am  confessing,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge one  thing  more,  which  is,  that  you 
have  in  a  great  measure  re-established  my 
opinion  of  what  womanhood  may  be — kind, 
gentle,  affectionate,  unselfish,  and  thought- 
ful  for    others,    and   I   am   not   the   only 
person  who  thinks   you  so,  Miss  Miriam. 
Miss  Caroline  Montague  will  say  all  this, 
and  more,  of  you,  I  am  sure ;  and  the  man 
who  can  count  you  as  his  friend  may  con- 
sider himself  fortunate. '' 
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"  Your  opinion  of  me  is  better  than  I 
deserve,  Mr.  Lyndhurst/'  I  returned,  my 
cheeks  glowing  with  such  praise;  "  but  since 
you  think  my  friendship  worth  the  having, 
pray  let  it  be  yours  always,  and  I  must 
claim  yours  in  return.     Is  that  a  bargain  ?  '^ 

''  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  make  it 
one,"  he  laughed.  ''And  now,  as  your 
friend,  I  wonder  if  I  can  help  you  with 
your  literary  productions." 

"  I  should  be  most  thankful  if  you  could," 
I  answered;  ''I  fear  I  shall  find  it  very 
uphill  work.'' 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will ;  I  know  many 
authors  who  have  given  up  in  despair,  but 
I  do  not  think  you  would  be  so  faint- 
hearted as  that,  Miss  Miriam.'' 

"  Perhaps  not,"  I  answer,  reflectively. 
*'  I  fancy  I  am  rather  dogged." 

"  That  is  not  a  pretty  term  to  apply  to 
firmness,"  laughed  Mr.  Lyndhurst. 
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''  Do  you  know/'  I  reply,  "  it  seems  to 
me  a  most  difficult  thing  to  tell  where 
firmness  ends  and  obstinacy  begins,  or 
vice  versd.  We  call  ourselves  firm,  and 
our  friends  consider  us  obstinate/' 

"  I  think  firmness  is  standing  to  a  thing 
which  is  right,  obstinacy  to  one  which  is 
wrong,  and  felt  by  us  to  be  so,  although 
not  acknowledged ;  at  least,  that  is  my 
definition  of  the  difference.  But  I  am 
quite  sorry  to  see  the  gate  of  Willow- 
lands,  for  I  have  much  enjoyed  my  walk, 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  think  that  I  have  not 
asked  after  Lady  Lavinia/' 

"  No  doubt  you  know  that  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  any  improved  news  of  her, 
poor  soul.  She  is  always  the  same ;  always 
suffering,  always  impatient,  always  fretful. 
I  do  my  best  to  please  her,  but  I  suppose  I 
am  not  a  good  nurse  ;  nothing  is  ever  right. 
Sometimes   I    think  she  would   be  better 
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if  she  were  waited  upon  by  a  stranger; 
but  I  am  glad  to  do  all  I  can  for  her,  poor 
woman/' 

''  It  is  weary  work  for  you,  Miss  Miriam/' 
he  said,  pitifully,  "  and  I  fear  your  health 
is  slowly  giving  way  under  the  strain. 
You  do  not  look  so  well  as  you  did.  We 
must  nob  ride  a  willing  horse  to  death." 

We  had  turned  in  at  the  gate,  and  were 
walking  up  the  drive,  when  all  at  once  I 
noticed  a  black  pony  standing  at  the  hall 
door. 

"  Why,  it  is  Shamrock  !  "  I  cry,  excitedly, 
and  in  another  moment  I  am  running  as 
fast  as  my  legs  can  carry  me  to  greet  my 
old  friend. 

*'  And  papa  said  he  could  not  get  him 
back,"  I  say,  mentally,  as  I  reach  the  pretty 
pony,  and  take  the  soft  nose  in  both  my 
hands  and  kiss  it  fondly. 

"■  You  are  as  much  like  velvet  as  ever, 
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my  darling,"  I  murmur,  as  Shamrock  re- 
turns my  caress,  as  well  as  a  horse  knows 
how  to  do,  and  it  pleases  me  to  see  that  I 
am  not  forgotten.  ''  Where  have  you 
brought  him  from  ? "  I  ask  the  railway 
porter,  who  holds  his  head. 

"  From  the  station,  Miss." 

**  But  where  has  he  come  from  ?  Who 
sent  him  '\ " 

"  That  I  can't  say.  Miss ;  he  came  from 
London,  and  was  to  be  brought  to  this 
address,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  large,  plainly 
printed  card  sewn  upon  Shamrock's  cloth, 
which  ran  thus — 

"  Miss  Miriam  Costelion, 
''  Willowlands, 

"  Little  Newington." 

So,  Shamrock  was  mine !  Some  one 
had  sent  him  to  me.  But  who  could  have 
done  so  ?     Who  could  even  know  that  I 
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wanted  him  ?  The  problem  was  too  deep 
for  me  to  solve,  so  I  gave  it  up,  and  called 
all  of  the  household  who  were  at  home,  to 
come  and  see  their  old  friend.  Even 
Florence  showed  genuine  pleasure  at  the 
sight  of  dear  old  Shamrock.  We  had  no 
groom,  not  even  a  boy,  on  the  premises,  so 
Bob  and  Trevelyan  came  to  the  stables  and 
made  him  a  nice,  thick  bed  of  straw,  and  I 
ran  up  into  the  loft  and  brought  him  down 
some  oats,  and  just  as  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  it  all,  and  Mr.  Lyndhurst,  with 
his  coat  off,  was  helping  to  wash  the  pony's 
feet,  who  should  ride  into  the  stable-yard 
but  Sir  Gordon  Graham. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  began ;  *'  I 
came  to  look  for  some  one  to  hold  my  horse.'' 

"  Yessir,"  said  Florence,  touching  her 
golden  hair,  "  I'll  hold  your  horse  by  all 
means,"  and  she  lifted  her  laughter-loving 
eyes  to  his. 
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*'  We  have  no  groom  at  present,  you 
see,"  I  explained;  "this  pony  has  just 
arrived  unexpectedly,  but  as  he  is  an  old 
friend,  he  is  very  welcome.  We  had  him 
in  Devonshire,  and  we  should  never  have 
liked  another  so  well.  There  is  a  loosebox, 
however,  at  your  service,  if  you  can  turn 
your  horse  in  there ;  but  I  shall  have  to 
ask  you  to  excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
I  must  go  up  to  my  stepmother  with  Mr. 
Lyndhurst." 

I  could  not  help  myself,  although  I  felt 
that  my  father  would  have  wished  me  to 
remain  with  Florence ;  but  surely  Bob 
could  play  propriety,  and,  after  all,  if  she 
meant  to  flirt,  I  knew  perfectly  that  no  one 
could  stop  her. 

Sir  Charteris  was  very  much  puzzled  to 
know^  who  had  sent  Shamrock  back  to  us, 
and  so  great  was  his  pride  that  I  verily 
beheve  if  he   could    have  found   out,  our 
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little  pet  would  have  been  returned ;  but 
there  was  no  clue  whatever  to  the  mystery, 
a  fact  for  which  I  felt  very  thankful,  for 
it  seemed  quite  homelike  to  have  dear  old 
Shamrock  whinnying  a  welcome  whenever 
he  heard  my  footstep.  How  pleased  I  was 
to  have  him  back,  and  how  proud  of  him 
as  my  own  property  ! 

Had  papa  been  at  home  I  doubt  if  he 
would  have  allowed  it,  but  he  wasn't,  so^I 
got  Tre  to  lead  him,  while  I  walked  by  the 
side,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  dear 
Miss  Caroline. 

Of  course  she  admired  him  very  much, 
but  somehow  there  was  so  little  surprise  in 
her  dear  old  face  that  I  at  once  accused  her 
of  being  the  donor,  but  she  assured  me  I 
was  wrong,  and  smiled  at  my  wonderings. 

We  could  do  pretty  much  as  we  hked  at 
Little  Newington,  for  although  not  far  from 
London  and  near  the  town  of  Newington, 
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it  was  still  in  the  country,  and  very  thinly 
populated,  and  we  seldom  met  anyone  in 
our  rambles. 

My  father  had  written  to  Farmer  Giles 
to  ask  if  he  knew  where  Shamrock  had 
come  from,  and  he  had  replied  that  he 
had  sold  him  and  had  not  seen  him 
since ;  he  had  made  enquiries  whether 
the  gentleman  who  bought  him  would 
sell  him  again,  according  to  the  wish  of 
Sir  Charteris,  but  had  been  told  he  would 
not  at  any  price ;  he  supposed  he  had 
altered  his  mind.  That  was  all,  and  it 
was  evident  that  no  further  information 
could  be  got  out  of  the  farmer.  My  father 
was  angry,  but  that  did  not  mend  the 
matter,  and  dear  old  Shamrock  remained 
with  us — Bob  and  Tre  taking  charge  of 
him. 

Soon  a  little  carriage  arrived  which  Sir 
Charteris   had   bought    somewhere,  and  I 
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was  desired  to  advertise  for  a  boj,  or  very 
young  man,  to  look  after  it.  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility  thrown  upon  my 
shoulders  at  Willowlands,  and  had  little 
leisure.  What  with  nursing  and  house- 
keeping it  was  not  often  that  I  could 
snatch  an  hour  to  write,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  the  Neivington  News  contained 
this  paragraph — 

"  Wanted. — A  strong,  steady  lad  to  take 
care  of  a  pony  and  carriage,  and  to  make 
himself  generally  useful.  Apply  at  Willow- 
lands,  Little  Newington." 

The  Newington  News  must  indeed  have 
a  wonderful  circulation  to  judge  by  the 
number  of  apphcants  who  turned  up  on 
that  Saturday  morning,  and  kept  flowing 
in  all  through  the  day,  and,  indeed,  in 
driblets  up  to  the  end  of  the  next  week, 
when  the  advertisement  columns  brought 
fresh  excitement  for  them. 
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My  whole  day  was  taken  up  interview- 
ing tliem.  I  determined  to  pick  out  the 
most  likely,  and  let  my  father  decide  for 
himself.  Evidently  the  boys'  ideas  of  *^a 
strong  lad"  did  not  agree  with  mine,  for 
little  midges  of  children  offered  themselves 
with  grave  faces,  and  on  the  other  hand 
men  of  thirty  and  forty.  All  were  anxious 
to  come,  all  were  willing  to  undertake  the 
work,  and  all  gave  themselves  excellent 
characters,  whatever  their  former  masters 
might  have  done.  There  was  one  farmerish 
looking  lad  in  a  red  necktie  and  canvas 
smock,  with  a  face  as  round  and  as  rosy  as 
an  apple,  who  grinned  the  whole  time, 
showing  a  complete  set  of  powerful  white 
grinders,  and  looked  as  honest  as  the  day. 
I  could  imagine  him  munching  a  turnip,  or 
even  a  mangel-wurzel,  but  I  could  not 
fancy  him  in  the  carriage  behind  Sir 
Charteris  dressed  in  livery  !     He  sat  with 
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liis  corduroy  clad  legs  apart,  and  hands 
planted  on  his  knees,  with  elbows  out- 
turned.  He  informed  me  he  had  lived 
some  time  with  Farmer  Blog,  but  wished 
to  "better  himself."  I  enquired  whether 
he  could  drive,  and  his  face  beamed  all 
over. 

"  I  did  ought  to,  Miss,"  he  replied,  with 
conscious  pride,  "I  have  druv  a  four- 
wheeled  waggin !" 

It  did  not  strike  me  that  that  would 
help  him  much  with  our  dear  skittish  little 
Shamrock,  but  I  tried  again.  "  You  would 
be  required  to  wait  at  table  sometimes,"  I 
remarked,  "  that  I  suppose  you  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  do." 
*^NoaI  but  I  could  larn." 
"  Well,  now,  tell  me  the  truth,  have  you 
been  used  to  stable  work?" 

''Not    exactly,    Miss.        Farmer    Blog 
mostly    littered   'em    down;    but    I    have 
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helped,  and"  (this  very  brightly)  ^'I  were 
along  o'  sheep  for  two  year ! " 

Poor  boy,  I  was  sorry  to  disappoint  him  ; 
and  his  round  face  became  quite  long  when  I 
told  him  he  wouldn't  do,  and  tears  seemed 
not  far  off  as  he  said,  "his  mother  was 
a  widow,  and  he  did  so  want  to  help  her/' 

But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  felt  quite 
grieved  for  him,  but  I  couldn't  ask  Sir 
Charteris  to  look  at  him.  If  I  were  to  do 
so  the  result  would  be  the  same — dis- 
appointment ! 

So  I  told  him  as  gently  as  I  could  that 
he  was  not  fitted  for  a  gentleman's  service. 

"  Noa !  and  never  shan't,  if  so  be  no  one 

won't  try  me.  Miss ! "  he  said,  sorrowfully, 

*'and  mother  will  be  awful  upset,"  and  he 

went  his  way  with  a  changed  aspect,  and  I 

felt  myself  a  complete  wretch  ! 

The  second  aspirant  was  a  young  man  of 

one  or  two    and    twenty — tall  and    good 

E  2 
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looking.  His  eyes  and  nose,  however,  had 
a  sly  expression,  which  did  not  altogether 
please  me ;  he  wore  a  moustache,  and 
seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  himself,  but 
as  I  found  his  only  qualification  for  the 
situation  consisted  in  his  having  Uown  the 
organ  at  the  church  for  the  last  ^yq  years, 
I  declined  his  services,  with  thanks,  at  once, 
and  did  not  feel  half  so  sorry  as  for  my 
apple-cheeked  friend. 

Number  three  was  a  tall,  slim,  half- 
starved  looking  lad  of  seventeen,  and  once 
more  my  sympathies  were  enhsted;  one  of 
a  hungry  family  of  eight,  I  found.  He  was 
painfully  anxious  to  come,  but  he  had  never 
been  in  service,  and  had  had  no  better  em- 
ployment than  running  errands. 

The  only  recommendation  he  had  to  offer 
was  that  he  had  been  in  the  church  choir 
at  Newington  for  eight  years ;  and  he 
thought  he  could  manage  the  work. 
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I  felt  more  hard  hearted  than  ever,  but 
it  was  useless  to  raise  his  hopes,  for  my 
father  was  a  man  who  required  everything 
done  for  him  to  be  done  well,  and  I  was 
certain  this  poor  boy  would  not  succeed  in 
pleasing  him. 

Then  arrived  a  red-headed  young  fellow, 
with  a  turnip-like  complexion  and  a  turned 
up  nose ;  that,  of  course,  he  could  not  help, 
but  he  could  the  grease  with  which  his 
hair  was  besmeared,  which  it  made  me 
feel  quite  sick  to  look  at,  so  I  told  him  at 
once  that  he  would  not  do  for  the  place, 
and  rang  the  bell  for  the  maid  to  show 
him  out,  and  as  she  did  so  she  admitted 
a  fair  lad,  and  the  two  glared  at  each  other 
like  two  dogs  over  a  bone,  who  have  a 
good  mind  to  fight  for  it. 

After  these  came  a  dark,  rather  hand- 
some lad,  dressed  like  a  little  groom,  and  well 
dressed  too.     He  had  bold,  dark  eyes,  with 
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which  he  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and 
answered  my  questions  in  a  free  fashion. 
He  thoroughly  understood  his  work,  he 
said,  and  was  sure  he  could  give  satisfac- 
tion, and  that  the  place  would  suit  him. 

We  went  into  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
what  his  duties  would  be,  and  he  seemed  a 
very  likely  young  fellow  indeed. 

"  Of  course  you  can  obtain  a  character 
from  your  last  place,"  I  ended,  and  was 
about  to  make  an  appointment  with  him  to 
see  my  father,  when  the  lad  answered, 

'*  Oh  !  as  to  that,  I  had  ^few  words  with 
my  late  master,  so  I  could  not  ask  him  for  a 
character !" 

^^Well,''  I  replied,  '^that  settles  the 
matter,  for  Sir  Charteris  would  not  think 
of  taking  any  one  into  his  house  whose 
testimonials  were  not  of  the  very  best," 
and  much  against  his  will  I  dismissed  him, 
and  somewhat  to  my  own  regret  too,  for 
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the   boy  seemed   to   have   his  wits  about 
him. 

A  young  man  of  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  was  next  announced.  He  was 
decidedly  plain,  but  looked  intelligent, 
though  he  had  very  projecting  ears,  which 
were  rather  disfiguring,  but  his  powers  of 
talking  were  wonderful.  From  his  own 
account  of  himself  there  was  nothing  he 
could  not  do.  He  desired  greatly  to  be 
our  servant ;  he  had  seen  us  all,  and  should 
like  to  serve  us  ;  he  had  admired  Sham- 
rock, and  should  wish  to  be  his  groom. 
His  testimonials  were  good ;  he  had  them 
in  his  pocket,  and  he  could  refer  us  to  the 
last  place  in  which  he  had  served,  and  was 
certain  his  late  employers  would  speak  well 
of  him.  He  had  been  an  indoor  servant, 
as  page ;  he  had  been  an  under  gardener ; 
he  had  had  the  entire  charge  of  a  carriage 
and  pair ;  he  was  a  churchman,  and  very 
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mucli  preferred  the  church,  but  was  willmg 
to  go  to  chapel  if  Sir  Charteris  pleased,  but 
he  wished  the  opportunity  of  going  to  some 
place  of  worship  once  every  Sunday ;  he 
never  made  friends ;  his  heart  was  in  his 
w^ork ;  his  great  wish  was  aWays  to  do  his 
duty,  and  to  please  his  employers. 

To  my  mind  this  young  man  was  some- 
what too  specious,  but  I  could  find  no  fault 
in  him,  and  I  desired  him  to  call  and  see 
my  father  in  the  evening.  Then  there  was 
a  lull,  and  luncheon  was  announced,  and 
we  sat  down  to  it ;  and  on  looking  out 
soon  after  we  saw  from  the  dming-room 
window  two  boys  running  a  race,  each 
straining  every  sinew  and  muscle  to  reach 
the  house  first  ;  they  arrived  at  the  door 
together.  One  was  a  small  boy,  but  stout 
and  sharp.  We  were  amused  at  the  scene; 
tlie  window  was  open,  and  we  could  hear 
all    that    passed ;    the   sharp    boy  pushed 
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forward,  and,  before  the  other  could  speak, 
asked  to  ''see  the  gentleman."  The  maid 
rephed  that  "  Miss  Costelion  would  see  one 
of  them  presently,  but  that  they  could  not 
both  go  in  at  once." 

That  promise  given,  the  sharp  boy  sprang 
inside  the  door,  almost  knocking  down  the 
other,  who  Vas  half  as  big  again  as  himself, 
and  far  older,  and  got  in  first. 

When  I  went  to  interview  him  he  seemed 
very  excited,  and  much  wanted  to  come, 
and  w^hen  I  told  him  he  was  far  too  small, 
he  held  out  his  arms  as  though  bracing  his 
biceps, 

"Yes,  Miss,  I'm  small,  but  I'm  very 
strong ;  I  hope  you  will  try  me."  But 
when  he  found  I  was  obdurate,  he  concluded 
coolly, 

"  Well  I  good  morning,  Miss ;  there's 
another  boy  waiting  for  you  in  the  hall. 
I  hope  he'll  suit !  "—but  he  didn't. 
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Another  stripling  soon  followed ;  he 
looked  as  though  a  breath  of  wind  would 
blow  him  away,  but  he  said  he  thought  he 
could  undertake  the  situation.  I  found 
he  had  taken  care  of  a  pony  in  a  former 
place,  but  his  chief  boast  was  that  he  had 
had  the  charge  of  three  pigs,  and  he  seemed 
perfectly  astonished  when  I  informed  him 
I  did  not  think  he  was  likely  to  suit. 

The  next  boy  was  a  regular  Tom  Thumb, 
who  I  am  sure  could  not  have  reached  up 
to  Shamrock's  head,  though  he  unblushingly 
assured  me  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
groom  a  seventeen  hand  horse  !  All  I  can 
say  is  he  must  have  had  a  ladder  to  do  it. 
He  was  rather  inclined  to  combat  my  de- 
cision against  him,  he  was  so  sure  he  "  could 
do  the  work  well.'* 

Then  followed  a  regular  stud-groom,  a 
man  of  perhaps  thirty-live  ;  he  was  a  very 
grand  person,  and  had  a  marvellous  opinion 
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of  his  own  abilities.  It  puzzled  me  greatly 
that  he  should  answer  an  advertisement  for 
a  "  strong,  steady  lad/'  and  I  told  him  so. 
He  replied,  that  he  thought  "  there  was  no 
harm  in  coming,"  and  in  this  I  could  but 
agree  with  him.  He  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
miss, however,  for  he  seemed  to  have  a 
great  desire  to  relate  all  his  family  history, 
and  his  life  appeared  to  have  been  spent  in 
racing  and  hunting  stables.  It  certainly 
was  not  likely  that  he  would  suit  us. 

Then  there  was  a  boy  who  had  been 
"  along  of  nag  bosses  ;"  and  a  middle  aged 
man  who  was  in  the  militia,  and  would 
have  to  go  out  with  his  regiment  for  a 
month  every  spring ;  and  a  great  many 
others  ;  so  many  in  fact,  that  it  showed  me 
a  sad  truth — namely,  that  the  demand  for 
labour  was  very  much  behind  the  demand 
for  work,  and  that  there  must  be  a  vast  deal 
of  distress  among  these  unemployed  people, 
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and  after  all,  out  of  so  many,  there  was 
only  one  who  seemed  in  any  degree  suit- 
able, and  I  could  not  say  I  much  liked  him. 
I  mean  the  young  man  with  the  projecting 
ears  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  Sir  Charteris  took 
to  him — he  talked  himself  into  the  situa- 
tion ;  the  references  gave  him  the  highest 
possible  character,  and  my  father  engaged 
him.  His  name  was  James  Lumley,  but 
when  he  was  not  near  he  went  among  us 
by  the  name  of  ''  Ears  "  always. 
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OuE,  old  acquaintances  in  Devonshire  Ter- 
race still  continued  to  estimate  our  status 
by  the  size  of  our  residence.     Wi Rowlands 
^Yas  decidedly  larger  than  any  of  the  houses 
on    the    common,    and    it    was   detached, 
standing  in  its  own  grounds,  therefore  we 
appeared  to  have  gone  up  in  the  opinion  of 
the   inhabitants  of  Little  Newington,   yet 
there  was  a  back  current  of  ^vender,  surprise, 
and  almost  pity  in  their  looks  when  we  went 
out  from  among  them,  which  I  must  con- 
fess  greatly  puzzled    me.     Lady  Lavinia, 
instead  of  mending,  grew   rapidly   worse. 
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and  the  longed  for  drives  with  our  dear  old 
Shamrock  were  few  and  far  between.  I 
had  both  night  and  day  work  at  that  time, 
and  often  I  saw  Mr.  Lyndhurst's  eyes 
fixed  upon  me.     At  last  he  spoke  : 

''  Miss  Miriam,  this  cannot  go  on  much 
longer,  you  are  almost  at  the  end  of  your 
tether ;  this  strain  has  been  upon  you  too 
long  already." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  very  strong,"  I  answered,  but 
it  was  not  altogether  true,  and  tears  rose 
to  the  surface,  only  just  because  I  was  over- 
strung, and  was  unused  to  have  others  think 
for  me. 

"You  may  be,  constitutionally,"  he 
returned  kindly,  *'but  you  have  had  too 
much  work  of  late  and  too  little  play." 

'^  You  are  thinking  of  the  old  rhyme, 
Mr.  Lyndhurst,  I  suppose,  and  consider  I 
have  grown  into  a  '  dull  boy,'  but  really 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  me  at  all." 
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"  Not  at  present,  I  hope,  but  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  say  so  long,  if  you  do  not  take 
more  care  of  yourself" 

"  How  can  1 1"  I  ask  pitifully.  "  Lady 
Lavinia  cannot  be  neglected." 

''  Nor  must  you  be  sacrificed/'  he  said 
decidedly,  and  did  not  refer  to  the  subject 
again,  but  he  must  have  sought  an  inter- 
view with  my  father  on  his  way  from  town, 
for  the  next  morning  Sir  Charteris  laid 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  told  me 
to  try  and  take  better  care  of  myself; 
and  two  days  after  he  called  me  into  the 
study. 

"Miriam,"  he  said,  *'I  know  you  have 
done  your  best  for  your  mother,  but  now 
you  must  give  up  the  reins  to  one  who  is 
older.  Daily,  I  fear,  the  dulness  in  the 
sick  room  will  become  more  onerous.  We 
cannot  stave  death  off  for  long,  and  your 
poor  mother's  sufferings  are  not  likely  to 
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decrease.  As  I  said  before,  you  have  done 
all  you  can,  but  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
nursing  ;  those  who  are,  know  of  a  thousand 
small  ways  of  alleviating  pain,  and  of 
soothing,  tha,t  the  inexperienced  have  no 
idea  of,  it  will  be  better  for  you  and  for  my 
poor  wife  too." 

Tears  rushed  into  my  eyes. 

*'I  thought  Lady  Lavinia  was  satisfied 
with  my  attention  to  her,"  I  said  sadly. 

"  That  is  nonsense,  Miriam,  and  for  your 
own  sake  you  must  give  up ;  your  strength 
has  been  too  much  tried  already,  or  you 
would  not  cry  about  nothing." 

"  Mr.  Lyndhurst  has  been  talking  to 
you,"  I  said,  somewhat  resentfully. 

"  He  has — he  has  pointed  out  my  duty, 
and  I  must  follow  his  advice ;  he  is  right,  it 
it  is  not  fit  that  you  should  be  left  to  face 
Death's  slow  and  sad  advances  alone." 

For  a  moment  I  pondered;    there  was 
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some  truth  in  what  had  been  said,  hut  my 
feelings  were  hurt  at  being  superceded, 
and  I  fear  I  showed  it  in  my  manner. 

"  As  you  please,  of  course,  papa,"  I  re- 
plied, "  but  I  am  sorry  you  should  leave 
Lady  Lavinia  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
paid  nurse,  however  well  trained  she. 
may  be." 

"  I  see,  Miriam,  you  have  not  escaped  the 
hall-mark  of  the  Costelions,  you  have  both 
temper  and  pride  like  the  rest  of  us,  but 
you  may  set  your  mind  at  ease,  I  should 
be  very  unlikely  to  bring  a  hired  nurse  to 
my  wife.  The  lady  I  have  asked  to  come 
I  hope  you  will  learn  to  love.  She  has 
never  been  in  a  sisterhood,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  but  she  has  gone  through  a 
perfect  training  as  a  nurse,  and  has  even 
helped  in  time  of  need  under  the  Red 
Cross. 

"  Your    Aunt    Phyllis    has    many    sad 
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and  romantic  tales  she  can  tell  you  if  she 
will." 

"  My  Aunt  PhyUis ! "  I  faltered.  "  Do 
you  really  mean  that  my  mother's  sister  is 
coming  to  nurse  Lady  Lavinia'?" 

''  Why  not  your  mother's  sister  as  well 
as  your  mother's  daughter,  Miriam'?  A 
good  woman  goes  without  question  where- 
ever  she  sees  duty  beckon  her." 

*'  It  is  good  of  her  to  come,"  is  all  I  reply. 

**  Yes,  it  is  good ;  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
you  realize,  for  I  have  only  seen  her  twice 
since  your  poor  mother  died,  but  I  knew  I 
could  depend  upon  her." 

''How  old  is  she  1"  I  ask. 

''Your  Aunt  Phyllis?  well,  let  me  see, 
she  must  be  about  thirty-seven." 

"  And  is  she  like  my  mother  ?"  I  venture, 
for  it  is  so  seldom  I  speak  of  her,  that  I 
feel  afraid  to  mention  her  name. 

"  Yes,   Miriam,   very  like ;    and  if  you 
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want  to  know  what  your  aunt  is  in  appear- 
ance, look  in  the  glass,  and  imagine  what 
you  will  be  seventeen  years  hence ;  yet 
there  is  a  difference,  there  is  a  look  in  your 
aunt's  face  I  cannot  describe.  A  sweet 
expression,  I  suppose,  people  would  call  it. 
And  now,  my  dear,  I  need  not  keep  you, 
but  first  I  must  tell  you  that  your  aunt 
will  sleep  in  the  dressing-room  you  now 
occupy,  and  you  must  have  another  one 
rigged  up  for  yourself." 

''Very  well,  papa,  there  is  the  gabled 
attic,  I  can  have  that.'' 

My  father  looked   at   me   suddenly,   as 

though  he  intended  to  forbid  my  taking 

possession  of  that  chamber,  but  instead  he 

stopped  in  the  speech  he  was  beginning, 

quite  abruptly,  and  merely  asked,  ''Is  there 

no  other  1  it  is  large  and  bare,  and  a  smaller 

one  would  suit  you  better,  I  should  fancy." 

'*  There  is  no  other  disengaged,"  I  reply. 

F  2 
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"  Lady  Costelion  has  one,  Lady  Trevelyan 
another ;  then  there  is  your  own  room,  and 
Lady  Lavinia's,  and  the  dressing-roorn ; 
Florence's,  Bob's,  and  Trevelyan's — that 
makes  eight,"  I  say,  counting  them  on  my 
fingers,  ''  and  the  gabled  one  is  nine  ; 
that  is  all  there  are,  except  the  servants' 
wing  over  the  kitchen,  and  1  cannot  go 
there." 

*'  We  managed  to  pack  into  a  much 
smaller  compass  in  Devonshire  Terrace,"  he 
remarked,  with  a  sad  smile. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  we  were  like  figs  in  a 
drum  ;  I  wonder  we  have  ever  come  to  our 
own  right  shapes  again." 

"Well,  then,  there  seems  no  help  for 
your  trying  the  gabled  room,  Miriam, — if 
you  don't  like  it,  you  must  let  me  know, 
that  is  all." 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  like  it  well  enough,"  I  re- 
turn, "I  am  not  very  particular;"  and  the 
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matter  is  settled.  Then  I  rise  to  go,  but 
my  father  has  yet  a  few  words  for  me. 

*'My  dear,  is  not  your  sister  getting 
rather — intimate — I  suppose  I  must  say, 
with  Sir  Gordon  Graham  V 

''  She  sees  a  good  deal  of  him,"  I  answer, 
*'  but  I  do  not  know  if  they  mean  anything. 
I  do  not  think  Florence  is  like  other  girls ; 
she  was  such  very  great  friends  with  Mr. 
Radcliffe,  and  then  with  Mr.  Lyndhurst. 
She  will  amuse  herself  with  Sir  Gordon, 
no  doubt,  until  she  sees  someone  she  likes 
better,  or  out  of  whom  she  can  get  more 
fun,  unless,  indeed,  she  really  falls  in  love ; 
that  might  alter  her." 

Sir  Charteris  looked  at  me  somewhat 
coldly.  "I  cannot  say  you  draw  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  your  sister's  character, 
Miriam.  I  trust  she  is  not  so  bad  as  you 
represent  her  to  be ;'  and  T  see  at  once 
that  he  is  angry  with  me. 
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"Papa!"  I  exclaim,  hotly,  ''do  not  ask 
me,  if  you  do  not  want  to  know  the  truth. 
I  shall  never  volunteer  information,  you 
may  be  sure  ;  but  if  there  be  anything  you 
can  say  or  do  to  persuade  Florence  not  to 
flirt  as  she  does,  it  would  be  far  happier 
for  her,  I  am  sure — ^you  know  how  people 
talk — and  I  have  before  now  been  con- 
gratulated upon  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
Eadcliffe." 

For  a  moment  my  father's  eyes  emitted 
their  old  proud  hght.  "  You  ought  to  have 
told  me  of  that  before,"  he  said,  sternly; 
"and  Miriam,  do  you  think  this  man — 
this  parson — has  encouraged  such  a  report? 
that  he  supposed  for  a  moment  that  he 
could  mate  ^dth  a  Costelion?" 

"I  do  not  think  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  rumour;  but  I  am  sure  at 
one  time  he  believed  my  sister  cared  for 
him." 
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''And  what  does  he  think  now  ?"  asked 
Sir  Charteris,  grimly. 

*'Well!  he  does  not  come  here  very  often 
now,  and  Florence  seldom  goes  to  church. 
She  says  we  are  too  far  off,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  vicar  is  about  as  miserable 
as  he  can  well  be." 

My  father  is  about  to  make  an  im- 
patient rejoinder,  but  I  stop  him  for  once. 
"  You  must  not  be  too  hard  on  him,  papa. 
Remember  what  a  bright  vision  our  beauti- 
ful Florence  must  have  been  to  him  after 
the  life  he  described  to  us.  Fatherless, 
living  in  such  poverty  with  his  widowed 
mother,  that  he  thought  our  rooms  in 
Devonshire  Terrace  paradisaical !  there  was 
no  wonder  that  he  should  have  been 
dazzled  out  of  his  generally  sober  senses, 
nor  that  he  feels  the  darkness,  now  that 
the  sun  has  set  for  him.'' 

"Do    you    mean    to    tell    me    for    one 
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nicment  that  Mr.  EadcliiFe  expected  my 
daughter  to  marry  him  V  he  asked,  sternly. 
''I  cannot  tell,  papa.  I  dont  suppose 
people  in  love  reflect  whether  they  are 
wise  or  no,  but  there  is  some  excuse  for 
them.  But  what  I  feel  to  be  wrong  is, 
that  Florence  should  amuse  herself  at  any- 
one's expense  just  to  pass  the  time." 

''You  are  hard  on  your  sister,  Miriam, 
though,  nevertheless,  you  are  right;  but 
perhaps  Phyllis  Armatage  will  be  able  to 
influence  her  for  good,  and  you  must  allow 
much  for  youth  and  high  spirits ;  for  my- 
self I  throw  the  chief  blame  on  Mr.  Ead- 
clifie — his  pretensions  were  presumptuous, 
his  attentions  impertinent." 

"  The  position  of  a  clergyman  is  that  of 
a  gentleman,  papa,  and  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  have  married  them,"  I  begin;  but 
my  father  stops  me. 

''  Thank  you,  Miriam  ;  probably  I  know 
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more  of  the  world  and  of  society,  and  of 
what  people  do,  and  what  they  ought  or 
ought  not  to  do,  than  you  can  tell  me ;" 
and,  drawing  his  newspaper  towards  him, 
he  began  to  read,  and  I  knew  that  our 
interview  was  over,  and  that  I  was  dis- 
missed, and  I  greatly  feared  in  disgrace. 

So  that  was  my  last  night  in  my  cozy 
little  room — the  last  night  of  my  being  in 
charge  of  the  invalid. 

If  anyone  but  my  own  aunt  had  deposed 
me,  I  should  have  felt  it  more  still ;  but  I 
had  ever  longed  for  communion  with  my 
mother's  relations. 

The  next  morning  was  a  busy  one ;  yet 
I  lingered  over  every  service  rendered  to 
my  stepmother,  feeling  sure  I  should  not 
be  wanted  in  future. 

The  gabled  room  was  cleaned  and  pre- 
pared, and  I  carried  up  my  belongings  and 
put  them  away  in  the  chest  of  drawers,  and 
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everything  was  ready  when  the  Newington 
fly  drove  up  to  our  door  with  Aunt  Phyllis. 
Sir  Charteris  was  himself  at  home  to  re- 
ceive her,  he  was  ever  a  courteous  man; 
and  the  rest  of  us — his  children — were 
there  too,  because  he  bade  us  come,  not 
because  we  all  liked  it.  Bob  and  I  were, 
of  course,  pleased  to  see  our  mother's  sister; 
but  Florence  and  Trevelyan  looked  down 
upon  her,  that  was  evident. 

What  a  sweet  face  it  was  that  glanced 
around  on  us  so  kindly,  and  settled  upon 
me.  "You  are  Miriam,  I  am  sure,"  she 
said,  and  took  me  by  both  my  hands. 

I  was  unused  to  be  made  much  of,  and 
stood  there  not  quite  knowing  what  to 
do. 

"Will  you  not  kiss  me,  my  niece  V  she 
said,  gently. 

Then  I  raised  my  eyes  and  met  that  dear 
loving  look  of  hers  which  I  learnt  so  to 
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prize  later  on,  and  without  hesitation  I 
lifted  my  lips  to  her's. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  dear  Aunt 
Phyllis,"  I  said,  eagerly. 

**  That  is  right,  my  child,  I  see  we  shall 
be  friends."  Then  she  turned  to  the  others 
and  greeted  each  separately.  She  did  not, 
however,  let  go  my  hand,  but  held  it 
firmly  and  warmly  clasped  within  her  own. 

"Miriam,"  said  my  father,  "I  shall  leave 
your  aunt  in  your  charge — take  her  to  her 
own  room — see  that  she  has  all  she  needs, 
and  make  her  feel  at  home." 

So  Aunt  Phyllis  and  I  ascended  the 
stairs  together.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  was, 
but  everything  went  smoothly  after  my 
aunt's  arrival.  She  was  one  of  those  very 
few  people  in  the  world  who  influence  all 
around  them  for  good. 

There  are  people — and  religious,  right 
thinking  people  too — who  always  appear  to 
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act  as  an  irritant  to  others ;  but  with  Aunt 
Phyllis  came  a  sense  of  calm  and  security. 
Lady  Lavinia  took  to  her  at  once,  and  ere 
long  the  irritable  invalid  became  patient 
and  long  suffering. 

Her  pillows  were  always  placed  at  tlie 
most  comfortable  angles.  Aunt  Phyllis  was 
quick  though  quiet  in  her  movements.  A 
rustling  dress,  a  creaking  shoe,  was  never 
allowed  in  the  sick  room,  and  sometimes  if 
1  happened  to  enter  unexpectedly  I  saw 
the  two  women  with  hand  clasped  in  hand, 
and  marked  the  expression  of  their  faces, 
and  I  knew  that  whatever  my  Aunt 
Phyllis  said  to  my  stepmother  was  doing 
its  perfect  work,  for  never  had  I  seen  that 
calmness  and  resignation  in  Lady  Lavinia 
before,  and  the  tears  that  I  frequently 
surprised  in  her  eyes  were  not  tears  of 
fretfulness  as  of  yore,  but  of  love  and 
tenderness. 
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Before  I  proceed,  however,  I  must  here 
speak  of  my  first  night  in  the  gabled  cham- 
ber. I  felt  strange,  and  slept  but  little. 
From  time  to  time  there  came  to  me  a 
noise — a  groan  surely,  or  a  moan ;  but 
when  I  sat  up  in  bed  to  listen,  all  was  still 
— painfully  still — -so  still  that  I  could  hear 
my  own  heart  beat,  and  my  hair  seemed  to 
stand  erect  upon  my  head.  For  long  I 
held  my  breath ;  but  there  was  no  sound, 
and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  I  was  again  lying 
down,  when  the  strange  noise  smote  upon 
my  ears,  and  once  more  I  started  up,  and 
stretched  their  powers  to  the  utmost  to 
hearken.  The  sound  came  to  me  faintly, 
but  there  was  no  mistake — it  was  there. 
I  summoned  all  my  courage,  got  up,  and 
walking  to  my  dormer  window,  drew  up 
the  bhnd  and  looked  out.  A  light  breeze 
rustled  the  tree  branches,  that  was  all,  and 
with  a  sense  of  chilliness  I  was  thinking  of 
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returning  to  my  bed,  when  again  came 
that  low  moan.  I  groped  my  way  to  the 
door,  opened  it  and  listened.  All  in  the 
house  was  still  as  death.  I  would  not  dis- 
turb the  sleepers. 

Then  I  bethought  me  that  a  light  would 
be  company,  and  walked  slowly  to  my 
candlestick,  feeling  my  way  by  the  various 
articles  of  furniture ;  but  the  usual  box  of 
matches  had  been  forgotten,  and,  as  though 
rejoicing  at  the  fact,  again  came  the  weird 
sound,  intensified,  and  a  loud  gust  of  wind 
swept  over  the  house,  which  kept  me  com- 
pany in  a  great  shiver. 

The  Costehons  were  not  supposed  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  fear,  and  it 
must  have  been  the  chilliness  of  the  night 
which  caused  me  to  creep  back  quickly  into 
bed,  and  pull  the  clothes  around  my  head  so 
as  to  exclude  all  sense  of  hearing.  Even  then 
it  was  some  time  before  I  slept,  and  when  I 
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awoke  in  the  morning  I  had  a  drowsy,  weary- 
feeling  upon  me,  such  as  I  had  never  felt  in 
the  days  of  my  nursing. 

When  I  went  down,  heavy  eyed,  to 
breakfast,  I  saw  that  my  father  was 
regarding  me  intently ;  but  I  had  no 
idea  of  telling  him  anything  about  the 
nocturnal  sounds  which  had  disturbed  my 
rest. 

"Have  you  a  headache,  Miriam?"  he 
asked,  abruptly  ;  "  you  are  not  looking  well 
to-day." 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears.  Never 
before,  as  far  as  I  could  remember,  had  Sir 
Charteris  taken  notice  of  my  personal 
appearance,  or  questioned  me  as  to  my 
night's  rest." 

"  I  did  not  sleep  very  well,  papa,"  I 
answered,  simply. 

''  Why  not  ?"  he  questioned. 

"Oh,   I   cannot   tell — I   do    not    know. 
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People  cannot  always  sleep ;    the  strange 
room  may  have  to  answer  for  it.'' 

"Strange — how  strange  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing the  matter  with  it,  Miriam  ?  is  it  not 
comfortable  ?  I  will  tell  you  ^vhat,  child, 
you  shall  have  mine.  Perhaps  you  may 
like  that  better." 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world,  papa !  The 
idea  of  such  a  thing  !  The  room  is  nice 
enough,  it  is  large  and  airy,  and  is  of  course 
a  contrast  to  the  one  I  have  had  of  late.  I 
dare  say  it  is  healthier,  and  contains  more 
oxygen ;  but  you  must  acknowledge  that 
one  never  feels  quite  at  home  at  first  in  a 
£resh  apartment." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  are  you  sure'?"  asked  my- 
father ;  "it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  keep- 
ing something  back  from  me." 

"  I  will  be  sure  to  tell  you,  papa,  if  I 
don't  like  my  room,"  I  answered,  evasively 
"  so  pray  do  not  give  me  a  thought." 
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But  I  gave  a  great  many  thoughts  to  the 
subject.  What  ivere  those  sounds  ?  Why 
had  my  father  been  anxious  about  my  com- 
fort ?  It  was  not  usual ;  he  had  hitherto 
taken  it  for  granted  if  he  had  considered 
the  matter  at  alL 

That  he  should  offer  to  exchange  his 
comfortable  chamber  for  my  half-furnished 
one  in  the  roof  more  than  surprised  me.  It 
would  have  touched  me,  but  that  I  could 
not  divest  my  mind  of  the  fancy  that  he 
must  have  some  motive  which  had  not  come 
to  the  surface. 

Then  my  heart  gave  a  great  bound. 
Why  had  my  father  got  this  house  so 
cheap  ?  It  was  a  pretty  place — why  had  it 
remained  so  long  untenanted  ?  Why  had 
the  people  of  Little  Newington  congratu- 
lated us  on  its  acquisition  with  such  peculiar 
looks  ?     Why  had  they  since  inquired  wdth 

such  marked  emphasis  whether  we   liked 
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the  house,  and  when  we  had  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  why  had  they  looked  almost 
disappointed?  What  had  they  expected? 
What  did  my  father  expect  ?  Was  there  a 
mystery,  and  was  it  centred  in  that  gabled 
chamber  ?  Once  more  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
moan  of  the  night  before ;  I  felt  a  shiver 
run  through  me;  I  was  staring  before  me 
with  unseeing,  dilated  eyes. 

''Was  that  room  haunted f"  was  the 
question  which  I  had  just  asked  myself, 
and  I  was  unable  to  answer  it.  All  at  once 
a  bright  ray  of  sunlight  gleamed  through 
the  window  upon  my  face,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  hand  fell  sharply  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  I  uttered  a  cry. 

"  Good  gracious,  Miriam,  I  should  have 
said  you  were  star-gazing,  only  there  are 
no  stars  visible  at  this  time  of  day.  Why, 
you  look  as  though  you  had  seen  a  verit- 
able ghost,"  laughed  Trevelyan. 
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"  Perhaps  I  have/' 

''Well,  I  wish  to  goodness  you  would 
introduce  me,  that's  all,"  he  returned,  with 
a  grin ;  "  but  do  you  know,  Miriam,  a 
fellow  I  met  the  other  day  did  tell  me  that 
Willowlands  was  haunted,  and  that  no  one 
would  live  there  till  we  came  in.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  what  jolly  fun  it  would  be  to 
make  the  ghost's  acquaintance,  I  hope  it 
would  be  a  jovial  kind  of  spirit.'' 

''Ah!  but  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  he 
only  groaned  and  seemed  in  great  pain,  and 
you  could  not  see  him  at  all — do  you  think 
that  would  be  equally  pleasant  ? "  I  asked, 
quietly. 

"  No,  indeed,  that  would  give  me  the 
blues.  I  don't  bargain  for  such  a  ghost  as 
that." 

"Nor  do  I,  so  let  us  drop  the  subject." 

And  I  hoped  the  ghost  had  dropped  me, 
for   all    was   still   the   following   night.     I 

G  2 
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made  sure  that  I  had  matches,  but  I  had 
no  need  to  use  any ;  the  weather  was  calm, 
not  a  sound  disturbed  me,  and  I  was  soon 
asleep,  and  did  not  awake  until  I  was  called 
the  next  morninof." 

'*  Well,  have  you  seen  anything?"  ques- 
tioned Trevelyan,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Nothing.  When  I  do,  I  am  going  to 
introduce  you,"  I  replied,  laughing.  The 
vague  fears  of  two  nights  before  had  been 
left  behind,  and  refreshing  sleep  had  restored 
me  to  my  usual  spirits.  Sir  Charteris  re- 
garded me  keenly. 

"  Have  you  had  a  better  night,  Miriam  ?" 
he  asked,  as  I  greeted  him,  and  being 
satisfied  with  my  answer,  he  went  on  with- 
out another  word  reading  his  newspaper. 

Those  first  days  after  my  Aunt  Phyllis's 
arrival  were  rather  objectless  ones.  I  had 
lost  my  old  groove,  and  had  found  no 
new  one,  and  felt  in  consequence  dull  and 
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restless.  The  pride  was  somewhat  taken 
out  of  me  to  find  how  much  better  the  sick- 
room was  managed  than  under  my  auspices. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  A.\mt  Phyllis's  kind 
ministrations,  my  poor  stepmother  grew 
rapidly  worse,  and  Mr.  Lyndhurst  was 
oftener  than  ever  in  attendance.  I  knew 
that  his  presence  was  necessary,  but  I 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  hill. 

My  nights  had  not  altogether  been  good 
ones  since  I  had  become  the  inmate  of  the 
ofabled  chamber.  Often  I  was  aroused 
suddenly  from  sleep  with  a  fluttering  heart, 
dreadino:  I  knew  not  what,  and  ever  and 
anon  hearinor  that  sad  sound  which  had 
greeted  me  upon  the  first  night  of  my 
tenancy ;  but  with  morning  light  my  cou- 
rage returned,  so  I  kept  the  matter  a  secret, 
and  even  to  myself  acknowledged  no  shadow 
of  fear. 

Sir  Gordon  Graham  called  constantly  at 
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Willowlands,  and  someliow  he  came  to  be 
looked  upon  among  us  as  mj  sister  Flor- 
ence's future  husband,  though  I  am  bound 
to  confess  that  he  had  not  spoken  to  my 
father  upon  the  subject,  and  that  he  was 
equally  friendly  with  me  as  my  sister ;  but 
there  was  a  tender  deference  in  his  manner 
towards  her  which  any  woman,  without 
vanity,  might  construe  into  love,  and  Flo- 
rence undoubtedly  did  so.  She  was  our 
idle  one,  and  many  of  his  visits  proved  to 
be  tete-d-tete  with  our  wilful  beauty.  I 
tried  once  or  twice  to  persuade  her  to  be 
more  careful — not  to  trust  him  too  fully — 
not  to  see  him  too  much  alone,  but  she 
only  laughed  at  me  for  my  pains,  merrily 
telling  me  that  I  was  jealous  of  her  good 
fortune. 

I  had  ascertained  from  my  dear  old 
friends,  the  Montagues,  that  Sb  Gordon 
Graham,  although  not  a  rich  man,  was  yet 
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not  a  poor  one,  and  that  his  family  and  his 
prospects  were  good. 

The  worst  point  about  these  Grahams 
seemed  to  be  their  family  pride,  and  there  I 
think  they  could  hardly  outstrip  the  Coste- 
lions.  We  certainly  could  throw  no  stones 
at  them  on  that  score.  That  he  had  spoken 
of  his  affection  to  my  sister  I  felt  sure,  but 
so  far  he  had  certainly  not  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife. 

About  a  week  after  Aunt  Phyllis's 
arrival  she  came  into  the  room  where  I 
was  sitting  alone,  and  drew  a  chair  to  my 
side. 

"  Miriam,  dear,  I  want  a  few  words  with 
you  about  your  sister — what  a  beautiful 
girl  she  is !" 

''Yes,  Florence  is  very  pretty,"  I  an- 
swered, *'  and  I  earnestly  hope  she  will  find 
happiness.  I  fear  she  is  somewhat  restless 
and  unsettled,  and  I  confess  I  should  be 
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glad  to  see  her  with  a  good,  kind  husband 
whom  she  could  love." 

"  That,  I  suppose,  she  will  soon  have,  if 
one  may  judge  by  appearances." 

"  I  do  not  know,  auntie.  I  hope  so  ;  but 
one  never  knows  what  a  man  means  until 
he  declares  himself." 

A  look  of  surprise  passed  over  my  aunt's 
face. 

*'  Are  they  not,  then,  engaged,  Miriam?'* 
*'  Not  that  I  have  ever  heard,  my  dear 
Aunt  Phyllis." 

There  was  silence  between  us  for  some 
moments,  then  she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine. 
"  Does  Sir  Charteris  approve  of  the  inti- 
macy ?     Does  he   know   how   often   he   is 
here?" 

"Well,  auntie,  I  think  papa  likes  Sir 
Gordon,  and  I  believe  he  would  accept  him 
as  a  son-in-law ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  say 
more  than  I  can  help  about  his  visits,  for 
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Florence  would  not  like  it,  and  she  soon 
gets  annoyed  with  me." 

''  I  can  understand  your  feelings,  Miriam ; 
but  duty  is  duty,  and  your  father  should 
know  the  truth.  Will  you  speak  to  him,  or 
shall  11" 

"  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will,  Aunt 
PhylHs.  If  I  must  tell  the  truth,  I  am 
somewhat  afraid  of  Sir  Charteris." 

"  Poor  child,"  she  murmured,  softly, 
while  her  gentle  white  hand  smoothed  my 
dusky  head ;  "  poor  child,  when  there  are 
two  or  three  families,  interests  get  divided  ; 
but  your  father  is  a  man  of  honour,  Miriam, 
and  that  is  much  in  these  days." 

''  Of  that  I  am  sure,"  T  answer  eagerly  ; 
"  and  he  bore  up  bravely  when  his  trouble 
came  upon  him.  Aunt  Phyllis,  I  felt  proud 
of  papa,  then.  He  made  no  complaint,  no 
fuss  ;  and  I  know  what  it  must  have  been 
to  him  to  leave  Kingsholme." 
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"Every  true  man  takes  up  Ms  cross, 
dear,  when  the  time  comes  to  bear  it.  Your 
father  has  done  so,  I  always  felt  sure  he 
would." 

'^  Oh !  auntie,  have  you  really  thought 
so  kindly  of  him  all  these  years,  when  he 
was  so  wrongly  neglecting  you  *?  " 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  the 
sweet  face  was  bending  over  me.  "  Miriam, 
my  dear,  dear  girl,  is  that  honouring  your 
father,  to  judge  him?  His  conduct  was 
not  wrong.  Our  paths  lay  apart,  and  it 
was  better  as  it  was.  Now  things  are 
different,  and  I  am  glad  I  can  be  of  some 
little  use  to  him.  As  to  thinking  kindly 
of  him,  Miriam,  your  dear  mother  was  my 
favourite  sister,  and  as  pure  and  good  a 
woman  as  ever  God  made.  She  considered 
Sir  Charteris  worthy  of  her  love  and  per- 
fect confidence  ;  after  that  would  you  have 
had  me  withhold  my  respect  and  regard  1 " 
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"  You  are  right,  and  I  wrong,"  I  mur- 
mured, after  a  pause ;  "  but  I  have  never 
had  anyone  like  you  before  to  give  me  the 
key  to  the  difficult  riddle  of  duty.  Very, 
very  often  I  have  supposed  papa  unkind, 
hard,  wanting  in  care  and  thought,  and 
after  all  perhaps  the  fault  has  been  with 
me. 

The  firm  white  hands  clasped  both  my 
own. 

"  It  is  always  better  to  think  oneself  in 
the  wrong  and  not  others,  believe  me,  dear 
Miriam,  and  I  feel  sure  if,  when  we  fancy 
people  are  not  using  us  well,  we  would  only 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  our  own  hearts, 
we  should  find  that  the  chief  fault  has 
been  our  own.  We  should  be  careful  how 
we  make  others  to  offend" 

''  I  have  never  thought  of  things  in  that 
light.  Aunt  Phyllis ;  but  in  future  I  will 
try.     If  I   had    had   my   dear   mother   to 
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guide  me  I  miglit  have  been  a  different  sort 
of  girl/' 

"  We  are  contented  with  you  as  you 
are,  my  niece.  Sir  Charteris  gives  you  a 
good  character.  He  says  you  have  ever 
been  his  right  hand  since  his  troubles 
began.'' 

"  Oh !  Aunt  Phyllis,  he  could  not  have 
said  that,"  I  cried,  passionately,  tears  start- 
ing to  my  eyes.  "  I  have  ever  been  ready 
to  take  offence  at  his  every  word  and  look 
— he  must  know  it — he  must  have  seen  it. 
I  have  been  hard  and  cold,  and  wanting  in 
love;  he  cannot  think  well  of  me." 

"  My  darling,  it  is  right  that  you  should 
feel  that.  Neither  your  Heavenly  Father 
nor  your  earthly  father  expect  you  to  be 
faultless  ;  but  both  are  ready  to  forgive. 
The  confession  of  the  prodigal  is  all  that  is 
ever  needed — '1  have  sinned ' — but  my  child, 
whatever  comes  to  you,  whatever  troubles 
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you  have  to  bear,  never  doubt  the  love  and 
wisdom  of  God,  or  the  earthly  parent  He 
has  placed  over  you." 

And  I  promised  her  then  that  I  would 
not ;  but  I  little  knew  how  soon  my  filial 
duty  was  to  be  taxed. 

*'  One  word  more  only,  now,  Miriam. 
You  have  heard  the  very  old  story  of  the 
man  who  carried  two  bags  to  put  faults 
into." 

"  Yes,  auntie,  I  suppose  most  of  us  have 
done  so  I  " 

"  Well,  dear,  you  cannot  tell  what  a  help 
it  is  to  do  the  reverse  of  what  that  man 
did  ;  place  all  the  short  comings  of  those 
around  you  in  the  bag  behind,  and  think  of 
them  as  little  as  possible,  but  keep  your 
own  in  front,  for  it  won't  hurt  you,  or  any 
of  us,  to  take  a  peep  at  them  sometimes. 
It  will  help  us  to  take  pains  to  do  better. 
It   will   keep   us    humble.     I    read    some 
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pretty  words,  Miriam,  last  New  Year's  day. 
They  were  only  on  a  card,  but  tliey  were 
worth  remembering,  so  I  committed  them 
to  memory.  Will  you  do  the  same  ?  they 
are  very  simple — 

'  Speak  a  shade  more  kindly 

Than  tlie  year  before  ; 
Pray  a  little  oftener, 

Love  a  little  more  ; 
Cling  a  little  closer 

To  the  Father's  love ; 
Life  below  shall  liker  grow 

To  the  life  above.' 

I  can  add  nothing  to  those  entreaties, 
Miriam,  dear,  and  those  words  may  have 
greater  weight  with  you  when  I  tell  you 
that  they  were  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  who, 
in  youth,  was  very  fooHsh,  exacting,  and 
frivolous,  but  who  has,  through  her  own 
sorrow,  learnt  what  love  and  kindness  are, 
and  can  do.  Poor  thing !  she  had  only 
herself  to  thank  for  her  unhappiness,   but 
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that,  I  think,  makes  it  all  the  harder  to 
bear." 

"  Would  it  be  a  breach  of  confidence  to 
tell  me  about  her  '? "  I  asked. 

"  I  will  tell  you  some  day,  Miriam,  dear, 
but  not  now  ;  it  is  a  long  story  and  a  sad 


one." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Aunt  Phyllis  and  Sir  Charteris  were 
closeted  together  that  evening,  and  the 
next  day  my  father  remained  at  home  in- 
stead of  going  to  London,  and  when,  at 
the  usual  hour,  Sir  Gordon  Graham  called, 
he  was  shown  into  the  study  instead  of  the 
drawing-room. 

During  the  time  of  his  incarceration 
there,  my  sister  seemed  nervous  and  rest- 
less; I  began  to  try  and  amuse  her,  but 
my  efforts  were  met  by  such  irritability 
that  I  gave  up  all  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion, and  after  awhile  I  crept  up  to  the 
sick  room  to  see  if  Aunt  Phyllis  would  take 
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a  walk,  and  let  me  sit  with  my  stepmother, 
an  offer  of  which  she  gladly  availed  herself. 

"When  you  have  done  as  much  nursing 
as  I  have,  dear  IMiriam,"  she  said,  with  her 
sweet  smile,  "  you  will  know  that  a  certain 
amount  of  fresh  air  and  a  certain  amount 
of  sleep  are  imperative  to  enable  you  to  do 
your  duty  properly  to  the  patient,  and  that 
if  you  siiffer,  your  charge  is  more  than 
likely  to  suffer  also." 

"  Miriam,"  whispered  Lady  Lavinia,  as 
the  door  closed  after  her,  "  God  has  been 
very  merciful  to  me  ;  I  can  see  His  hand  in 
it  all  now.  Had  we  stayed  at  Kingsholme, 
had  I  not  met  with  that  accident,  Phyllis 
Armatage  might  never  have  come  amongst 
us ;  then  I  should,  perhaps,  never  have 
learnt  what  I  have  done.  Miriam,  I  am 
very  happy,  and  am  contented  whatever 
comes  to  me.  I  know  all  has  been  ordered 
for  my  good." 

VOL.  II.  H 
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There  Avas  a  little  pause  between  us. 
My  stepmother's  words  had  touched  me, 
and  I  was  one  of  those  people  who  dislike  to 
show  their  feelings,  but  at  length  I  spoke. 

"  Oh !  Lady  Lavinia,  I  am  so  glad." 

Then  my  stepmother  held  my  hand  in 
hers,  and  raised  herself  to  kiss  me. 

"  I  do  not  think  my  time  will  be  long 
here,  Miriam,  and  there  is  no  hour  to  call 
our  own  but  the  present,  and,  dear  child,  we 
may  not  find  ourselves  together  alone  again 
soon." 

"Do  not  talk,  dear,^'  I  urged,  "you  are 
flushed  and  tired.  We  can  be  alone  when- 
ever you  wish  ;  Aunt  Phyllis  Avould  not 
mind.  I  will  ever  come  to  you,  dear  Lady 
Lavinia,  if  only  you  express  a  wish  to 
see  me.  I  am  sure  you  know  I  would 
never  have  given  up  the  care  of  you  of  my 
own  free  will ;  it  was  only  that  that  foolish 
Mr.   Lyndhurst  ivould  have  it  that  I  was 
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not  well,  and — and  I  fear  Sir  Charteris  did 
not  think  I  was  good  nurse  enough  for  you." 

Then  the  blood  rushed  to  my  face ;  had 
I  not  been  very  near  to  judging  my  father  I 
Was  my  promise  already  forgotten  ? 

My  stepmother  clasped  my  hand  still 
more  tightly. 

"Miriam,"  she  whispered,  *' don't  say 
that,  but  forgive  me  if  I  tell  you  I  can  but 
rejoice  that  your  aunt  has  come  among  us. 
What  a  sweet  woman  she  is,  and  Miriam, 
dear,  you  are  like  her.  Child,  if  it  is  any 
pleasure  to  you  to  know  it,  you  have  been 
my  sunbeam  uj)on  a  dark  and  weary  path. 
You  have  ever  been  good  to  me,  dear  little 
Miriam,  but  there  has  been  one  thing  want- 
ing, you  have  never  given  me  your  love." 

"  Oh  !  Lady  Lavinia !  surely  you  have 
never  wanted  it,  never  needed  it,"  I  cried. 

"  Yes,  I  have,  dear,  I  have  often  felt  sad 

and    lonely ;    but    it   is   over   now.     Yet, 

H  2 
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Miriam,  I  have  one  favour  to  ask  you : 
could  you  call  me  mother  just  for  the  little 
time  that  is  left  to  me  ?  Could  you  try  and 
feel  as  if  I  really  belonged  to  you  '?  " 

The  pain-weary  eyes  looked  at  me  so 
pleadingly  that  I  knew  not  what  to 
answer ;  it  seemed  to  me  treachery  to  give 
that  name  to  any  but  my  own  mother ; 
the  doubt  and  difficulty  I  felt  must  have 
appeared  in  my  face,  for  the  poor  soul  said — 

"  Never  mind,  Miriam,  never  mind,  if 
you  cannot  do  it ;  but  you  see  I  have  no 
girl  of  my  own,  only  Trevelyan,  and  boys 
are  so  thoughtless.  Your  aunt  fancied 
you  would  humour  me,  and  said  she  felt 
sure  your  own  dear  mother  would  not 
grudge  you  to  me ;  and  it  will  only  be  for 
such  a  little  while." 

''  Did  Aunt  Phyllis  say  that  ? "  I  asked, 
eagerly.  ''  Then  I  need  not  hesitate  ;  in- 
deed I  have  been  fond  of  you ;  and  now, 
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mother,  dear,  let  me  be  to  you  as  your  own 
child."     . 

Then  I  crept  up  beside  her  on  the  bed, 
and  we  held  one  another's  hands,  and  were 
veiy  still.  She  was  wearied  out,  but  was 
quiet  and  happy,  and  so  we  remained  until 
Aunt  Phyllis  came  back  to  us — she  seemed 
to  understand  it  all,  and  stooping,  kissed  us 
both. 

When  I  went  down  stairs  again,  I  found 
Sir  Gordon  with  my  sister  Florence,  in  the 
drawing-room  ;  neither  of  them  looked  very 
comfortable,  and  I  did  not  wonder  at  that, 
for  I  would  rather  remain  an  old  maid  for 
the  rest  of  my  life  than  have  any  man  asked 
his  intentions  regarding  me. 

But  Sir  Gordon  made  the  best  of  it — he 
arose,  and  comiug  towards  me  held  my 
hand  for  a  few  moments,  and  made  his  little 
speech. 

"  We  want  your  congratulations,  please  ; 
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and  now,  I  suppose  I  may  call  you  Miriam, 
without  any  jDrefix/' 

"Yes,  plain  Miriam,"  I  replied,  smiling 
up  at  him,  ''  if,  as  I  suppose,  you  mean  that 
you  and  Florence  have  made  up  your  minds 
at  last." 

"Have  we  been  so  very  long  about 
it  ? "  he  questioned,  looking  mischievously 
in  my  eyes.  "I  think  I  have  known 
some  who  have  been  far  longer,  have  I 
not  'i '' 

"  So  you  are  to  be  my  brother,"  I  said, 
taking  no  notice  of  his  remark,  except  that 
my  cheeks  glowed. 

"  Yes !  and  as  such  I  trust  you  will 
treat  me,^'  he  replied — and  he  kissed  my 
brow. 

I  don't  know  whether  he  expected  me  to 
be  angry,  or  whether  I  ought  to  have 
feigned  anger  not  feeling  it,  but  I  didn't. 
I    only  looked  up  in  his    face  and  called 
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liim  brother,  and  then  I  took  my  sister  in 
my  arms,  bnt  she  soon  shook  me  off. 

"  For  goodness  sake,  Miriam,  season  your 
admiration,"  she  exclaimed,  petulantly,  "  or 
I  shall  have  no  collar  left — see  how  you 
have  crumpled  me."  A  look  of  vexation 
passed  over  Sir  Gordon  s  face. 

"  Will  you  scold  me  whenever  I  tumble 
your  fi-ills,  Flo  ?  "  he  asked.  "  If  so  I  fear  I 
shall  be  often  in  disgrace." 

The  colour  deepened  on  her  cheeks,  and 
she  cast  him  a  saucy  espiegie  look — that 
was  all  her  answer ;  and  I  gave  them  both 
my  good  mshes  heartily. 

"  Good  gracious,  my  dear,"  laughed  my 
sister,  ''you  seem  to  think  this  a  very 
solemn  affair,  and  I  am  sure  I  trust  it  is 
not.  I  am  not  equal  to  anything  serious,  I 
assure  you." 

An  expression  of  extreme  annoyance 
crossed  Sir  Gordon's  face.     "  Well,  I  must 
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confess,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  think  it  is  any- 
light  matter  to  settle  upon  one's  companion 
for  life,  but — " 

I  laid  ray  hand  upon  his  arm — 

"  Florence  never  does  herself  justice,"  I 
said,  earnestly.  "  Pray  take  no  heed  of  such 
remarks,  should  she  make  them  ;  believe 
me  they  mean  nothing — indeed,  I  am  sure 
my  sister,  if  happy,  will  be  a  good  and  fond 
wife,  and  it  rests  with  you  to  make  her  so." 

''  Thank  you,  Miriam,"  he  answered,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  I  can  trust  your  judgment ;  " 
then  I  crept  away  and  left  the  lovers 
together. 

As  I  passed  through  the  hall,  the  post- 
man's ring,  followed  by  the  click  of  the 
letter  box,  fell  upon  my  ear,  and  I  hastened 
to  see  what  he  had  there  deposited  for  us. 

There  were  two  letters  only,  one  for  Sir 
Charteris,  and  one  for  me — both  foreign 
letters — both  from  India,  and  both  in  the 
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same  handwriting.  By  the  time  I  had 
recognized  that  fact,  the  maid  came  in 
answer  to  the  ring,  salver  in  hand,  and  I 
placed  the  missive  to  my  father  upon  it  in 
silence,  and  after  looking  at  the  direction, 
she  took  it  straight  to  his  study,  while  I 
hurried  with  a  beating  heart  up  to  my 
gabled  room,  and  there  read  mine. 

No !  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  was 
in  my  first  love  letter — not  likely — but  its 
perusal  left  me  very  happy. 

How  strange  it  was  that  Flo  and  I 
should  be  engaged  on  the  very  same  day,  I 
thought,  as  I  sat  with  my  letter  clasped  in 
both  my  hands — the  dear  letter  which  told 
me  of  a  love  which  had  borne  the  test  of 
time  and  separation.  How  my  heart 
glowed.  Herbert  Armstrong  had  loved 
me  ever  since  that  day  when  he  had 
risked  his  life  to  save  mine,  and  now, 
although  not  a  rich  man,  he  had  enough 
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for  us  both,  and  had  written  to  ask  me 
to  be  his  wife. 

A  great  gladness  filled  my  heart.  I  had 
no  shame  now  in  acknowledging  that  he 
had  been  my  one  thought — my  one  love. 

All  the  old  void  had  left  my  life — it  seemed 
almost  too  complete,  too  full  of  joy  and 
happiness.  I  felt  no  hesitation  —  none 
whatever.  I  was  ready  to  follow  him  to  the 
world's  end.  In  one  year  he  would  come 
home  and  cJaim  me,  if  I  consented  to  be  his. 
If  I  consented !  dear,  darling  Herbert, 
was  not  my  life  his  by  right  ?  had  he  not 
saved  it  for  himself;  had  it  not  been  his 
ever  since,  although  I  had  never  acknow- 
ledged the  fact  even  to  myself,  until  that 
morning  when  a  vision  came  to  me,  as  I 
have  set  down  earher  in  these  pages,  and 
then  the  truth  was  veiled,  and  only  half 
revealed ;  but  now,  I  might  own  my  love 
and  glory  in  it,  for  I  was  to  be  his  wife. 
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Time  passed  on,  but  it  was  nothing  to  me. 
I  was  alone  with  my  happiness  ;  that  was 
sufficient  for  me.  I  took  no  note  of  the 
fading  dayhght,  and  was  startled  from  my 
reverie  by  the  dinner  bell. 

Hastily  I  performed  my  simple  toilet, 
and  ran  down  stairs  ;  never  had  my  foot- 
steps seemed  so  light.  Shyly  I  sought  my 
father's  face  ;  it  was  grave  and  preoccupied, 
and  wore  an  expression  I  could  not  fathom, 
and  a  sudden  chill  fell  upon  me. 

Fortunately,  Sir  Gordon  remained  to 
dinner,  or  I  do  not  know  how  that  meal 
would  have  been  got  through. 

When  it  was  over  a  soft  hand  clasped 
mine,  and  Aunt  Phyllis  was  beside  me. 

"  Will  you  come  into  the  next  room,  dear 
Miriam,"  she  whispered.  I  raised  my  eyes 
to  hers  as  a  dumb  animal  might  do.  1  did 
not  drop  her  hand,  but  clung  to  it,  and 
went  beside  her  silently.     When  we  reached 
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the  drawing  room,  she  turned  her  sweet  face 
to  mine ;  how  full  it  was  of  love,  and  pity, 
and  of  gentleness. 

''Do  you  remember,  dear,  that  you  pro- 
mised me  this  afternoon  you  would  never 
question  your  father's  actions  '?  " 

My  lips  framed  an  answer,  but  they  gave 
forth  no  sound. 

"  I  did  not  then  think  your  truth  was  so 
soon  to  be  tried,  darling,"  she  said,  softly, 
*'  but  your  father  has  been  telling  me  the 
contents  of  a  letter  he  has  this  afternoon 
received.  He  has  bidden  me  say  that  he 
cannot  consent  to  Captain  Armstrong's 
wishes." 

"But  auntie,  tvhij  V  I  cry  wildly. 
"  What  objection  can  he  possibly  have  ? 
he  is  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  honour,  and 
a  Christian ;  and  oh !  auntie,  I  do  love 
him  so,  I  cannot  give  him  up ; "  and  in 
another  moment  I  was  sobbing  upon  Aunt 
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Pliyllis^s   bosom,    with    lier   arms    clasped 
about  me. 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  bear,  darUng,"  she 
whispered,  "but  if  he  is  all  you  say,  he  will 
wait,  and  be  faithful.  Miriam  dear,  my 
heart  tells  me  you  will  yet  be  happy  if  you 
do  right." 

''  Auntie,  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do,"  I 
pleaded.  "If  I  may  not  love  Herbert,  my 
happiness  in  life  will  be  over." 

"  No  one  can  prevent  your  loving  one 
another  dear.  Answer  your  lovers  letter, 
Miriam,  and  tell  him  the  truth ;  that  you 
love  him,  and  will  be  true  to  him,  but  that 
you  cannot  marry  against  your  father's 
wishes.  If  he  is  at  all  the  man  I  take  him 
tc  be,  he  will  be  patient,  and  respect  you 
all  the  more  for  your  openness,  and  for 
doing  your  duty — you  see,  Miriam,  you  are 
not  yet  even  of  age." 

"  That  is  a  fault  which  will  soon  mend.  I 
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shall  be  twenty-one  shortly.  But  oh ! 
auntie,  if  you  have  never  loved  yourself, 
you  cannot  know  what  you  are  asking  me 
to  do." 

"  I  have  loved,  Miriam,  and  indeed  I 
need  not  speak  of  it  in  the  past  tense,  I 
love  still,  child.  Would  it  help  you  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  my  history  ?  I  have  never 
spoken  of  it  for  fifteen  years,  but  if  it  will 
assist  you,  I  will  tell  you  of  my  life's  hopes 
— never  fears,  Miriam,  for  I  have  always 
trusted  the  man  I  love." 

She  sat  silent  for  some  time,  then  began. 

'''  You  know  that  your  dear  mother  was 
the  eldest  of  our  family,  and  as  such  in- 
herited the  bulk  of  the  large  fortune  left  by 
my  dear  father.  There  were  several  of  us, 
and  the  rest  of  the  money  was  divided 
between  us,  after  my  mother  s  life  interest 
had  been  secured  to  her.  Now,  only  my 
mother  and  I  are  left,  and  all,  except  my 
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eldest  sister's  property,  has  become  ours, 
so  we  are  well  off,  although  we  would  indeed 
far  rather  have  remained  poor. 

''Well,  dear,  when  I  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  child,  I  met  a  gentleman.  He  was 
very  young  too,  but  we  were  not  too  young 
to  love.  He  was  of  a  very  good  family — 
mine,  as  you  know,  could  not  boast  of  blue 
blood,  but,  thank  God,  the  Armatages  have 
all  been  honest  men  and  women,  although 
their  money  has  been  made  in  business. 
Well,  Miriam,  my  lover's  father  would  not 
hear  of  his  'throwing  himself  away,'  and 
forbade  any  engagement  between  us,  but 
Ralph  would  have  given  up  all  for  me,  and 
would  have  married  me  then,  had  I  con- 
sented to  his  doing  so ;  but  I  would  not. 
I  told  him  my  love  for  him  should  never 
lead  him  to  disobey  his  father,  and  ruin  his 
prospects  ;  but  we  plighted  troth,  Miriam ! 
and  I  assured  him  if  ever  the  time  came  when 
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my  love  should  be  needful  to  him,  he  would 
find  it  still  green." 

''  Oh,  auntie  !  and  you  have  waited  all 
these  years." 

''Yes  !  child,  and  shall  wait  for  ever  ;  no 
other  man  can  be  aught  to  me." 

"I  am  sure  you  have  had  other  lovers, 
auntie,  you  are  so  gentle  and  sweet." 

"Yes  dear,  I  have  had  offers,  but  I  have 
no  heart  to  ^ive." 

*'  Have  you  ever  named  your  engage- 
ment. Does  any  one  know  of  if?"  I  ques- 
tioned, interested  in  spite  of  my  own  trouble. 

"  No,  Miriam,  I  would  not  allow  it.  I 
would  not  even  permit  him  to  call  himself 
bound  ;  but  I  have  faith  in  his  love — he 
will  return  to  me  when  the  barrier  between 
us  is  removed,  and  he  will  find  me  waiting 
for  him." 

"  Poor  auntie  !  I  wish  I  had  your  faith," 
I  answered  sadly ;  "  and  how  I  hope  it  will 
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all  come  right  some  day,  and  that  you  will 
be  rewarded  for  your  patience  and  goodness. 
Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  1 " 

"  Yes,  we  have  met  since  ;  but  only  twice. 
Once  he  came  in  upon  me  on  my  birthday 
unexpectedly.  You  may  fancy  my  joy, 
Miriam ;  and  once  he  came  to  say  '  good 
bye.'  His  father  had  lost  a  large  part  of 
his  fortune  in  consequence  of  being  some- 
one's trustee  ;  it  was  hard  upon  him,  and  I 
felt  sorry  for  him.  Ralph  said  it  would 
take  him  ten  years  to  clear  off  the  burthen 
thus  laid  upon  him,  and  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  add  to  his  expenses,  but  to 
go  out  into  the  great  world  and  make  his 
own  way.  I  would  have  gone  with  him 
then,  had  he  asked  me  to  share  his  poverty  ; 
and  he  read  it  in  my  face,  for  he  held  me 
in  his  arms  and  told  me  his  life  would  be 
too  rough  a  one  even  for  a  brave  woman 
like  myself  to  share,  but  that  if  God  spared 

VOL.  II.  I 
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him  lie  would  return  to  me.  And  he  will 
come,  Miriam/'  she  ended,  lifting  her  beau- 
tiful earnest  eyes  to  mine. 

"  God  grant  it,  Aunt  Phyllis ;  you  are 
indeed  a  brave  woman  as  he  called  you, 
and  I  will  try  to  be  brave  too.  Auntie, 
tell  me  what  is  my  duty,  and  I  will  strive 
to  do  it ;  but  it  will  be  hard — very  hard." 

"  That  is  my  own  niece,"  she  said 
cheerily.  And  that  very  night  I  wrote  to 
my  lover.  It  was  a  blotted,  tear-stained 
letter,  but  it  told  him  all  that  there  was  in 
my  heart.  I  confessed  my  great  love  for 
him,  but,  like  Aunt  Phyllis,  I  told  him  a 
.  Father  s  will  stood  between  us,  and,  like 
her,  I  promised  that  I  would  remain  true 
to  him  through  life,  but  that  I  left  him 
free. 

Midnight  had  long  passed  before  I  laid 
down  upon  my  bed,  but  sleep  was  far  from 
my  aching  eyelids.      The  dull,   low  moan 
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that  I  had  heard  so  often  came  to  me  fit- 
fully, and  made  me  shudder ;  but  my  mind 
was   too  fully  occupied   to  heed  it  much. 
Herbert's  words  were  ringing  in  my  ears ; 
each  dear  sentence  telling  me  of  his  love 
was  photographed  upon  my  mind.     A  glad 
thrill  ran  through  my  heart  that  such  love 
was  mine,  followed  by  a  death  chill.     What 
would  he  say  to  my  response  to  his  offer  ? 
Would  he  blame  me ;  would  he  cast  me 
from  him  as  not  worthy  of  his  affection  ? 
My  letter  was  not  posted.     Should  I  risk 
losing  him  ?     Why  should  I  give  him  up 
for  a  needless  whim  of  my  father's  ?     Ah  ! 
how  strong  the  temptation  was.     I  could 
not  put  it  wholly  aside  ;  morniDg  came  and 
found  it  still  with  me.     I  was  silent  and 
dogged  at  breakfast,  making  a  striking  con- 
trast to  my  sister,  who  was  in  one  of  her 
brilliant  moods,  for  she  was  happy.     I  fear 
I  well-nigh  grudged  her  her  lightness  of 
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heart.  When  we  were  alone  together  some 
of  the  bitterness  of  my  spnit  reached  my 
tongue.  "  I  am  going  out,  Florence,"  I 
said.  "  If  I  meet  Mr.  EadclifFe  shall  I  tell 
him  of  your  engagement  ? " 

"  Yes,  do,"  returned  she,  with  one  of  her 
provoking  little  yawns  (really  I  have  some- 
times thought  Florence  yawned  to  show 
how  small  her  mouth  was,  for  it  certainly 
was  like  a  rosebud).  "  Yes,  do ;  it  will 
save  me  the  trouble.'' 

I  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  Had  she 
really  forgotten  ?  Had  she  no  compunction 
for  the  pain  which  he  would  suffer  ?  So  it 
appeared,  for  she  was  thoroughly  uncon- 
cerned. I  had  intended  to  tell  her  of  my 
sorrow,  but  her  want  of  feeling  grated 
upon  me,  and  I  felt  I  couldn't.  So  I 
went  up  to  the  sick-room,  kissed  Lady 
Lavinia,  called  her  *'  mother,"  and  saw 
the  gladness   gather  in   the   pain-dimmed 
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eyes.  Aunt  Phyllis  followed  me  to  the 
door. 

"Have  you  written,  dear'?"  she  asked 
softly. 

"  Yes  !  I  have  written  ;  but  oh !  Auntie, 
suppose  after  all  I  am  doing  wrong.  Sup- 
pose I  take  the  happiness  from  his  life. 
Suppose  he  thinks  me  unworthy  of  his  love 
after  this.  Aunt  Phyllis — it  would  break 
my  heart."  She  did  not  answer  for 
awhile,  but  laid  her  hand  soothingly 
upon  my  shoulder.  Then  she  spoke,  soft 
and  low. 

"  Duty  is  duty,  Miriam  ;  do  not  be 
scared  from  doing  it  by  supposing  anything. 
If  your  lover  is  the  man  I  take  him  for,  he 
will  respect  you  for  acting  rightly." 

Aunt  Phyllis  always  carried  me  with  her, 
l)ut  I  made  one  more  struggle. 

"  Auntie,  forgive  me,  but  you  do  not 
know  Herbert  Armstrong  ;  there  are  men 
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who  would  not  ask  a  girl  twice  to  be  their 
wife/' 

"No,  certainly  not,  if  she  refuse  them 
from  lack  of  love — or  caprice ;  but  this  is 
quite  another  case." 

"  Well,  auntie,  don't  be  offended,  but  I 
am  going  now  to  his  friend.  I  shall  show 
Miss  Caroline  Montague  my  letter,  and  if 
she  says  send  it — it  shall  go." 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied,  dear,"  she  an- 
swered kindly.  "  Miss  Carohne  will  advise 
you  well  and  wisely,  I  am  sure." 

Then  she  kissed  me,  and  the  door  closed, 
and  she  returned  to  the  sick  room. 

My  old  friend  w^as  gathering  flowers 
when  I  entered  the  garden,  and  came  to 
me  at  once  with  a  glad  welcome  in  her 
eyes ;  but  the  smile  faded  as  she  looked 
into  my  face,  "  Miriam,  is  there  anything 
the  matter?  I  was  rather  expecting  you 
this  morning,  but  I  hoped  the  news  you 
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brought  me  would  be  good  news.  Have 
you  beard  from  India,  dear  ?  I  bad  a  letter 
yesterday.'' 

"  Yes,  dear  Miss  Caroline,  and  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  alone  for  half  an  bour  if  you 
can  spare  me  tbe  time  and  can  manage  it." 

Witbout  a  word  sbe  led  me  to  her  own 
little  room  wbere  sbe  bad  sbown  me  a  part 
of  a  letter  some  weeks  before.  How  bappy 
bad  it  made  me,  and  now  must  I  lose  all  'I 
I  told  ber  everytbing,  sitting  upon  a  low 
stool  at  ber  feet.  Of  tbe  love  wbicb  bad 
been  in  my  beart  for  ber  favourite  since 
my  early  girlbood,  and  bow  it  bad  grown 
up  into  a  deep,  strong  affection.  I  did  not 
sbow  ber  bis  letter,  but  I  told  ber  all  tbat 
Aunt  Pbyllis  bad  said  to  me,  botli  tbe 
nigbt  before  and  also  tbat  morning,  and  1 
gave  ber  my  answer,  and  buried  my  burn- 
ing face  in  ber  lap,  as  sbe  read  it  at  my 
desire  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  wben  I 
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looked  up  again  her  dear  old  face  was  wet, 
and  tears  stood  in  her  sweet  tender  eyes, 
and  the  words  that  she  murmured  were 
only  these — 

"  Miriam,  you  are  worthy  of  him ;  have 
no  fear,  dear  child,  he  will  love  you  all  the 
better  for  your  sense  of  duty,  and  rest 
assured  all  will  be  well/' 

80  my  letter  was  posted,  and  I  went  back 
sad  and  weary  to  my  old  hfe. 

In  the  drive  I  met  Trevelyan,  looking 
sorrowful — for  him.  "  Why,  Tre/'  I  ex- 
claimed, as  brightly  as  I  could,  "  what  a 
long  face !     Where  are  you  going  ? " 

"To  meet  the  doctor,"  he  replied;  ''my 
mother  is  much  w^orse.  Bob  has  driven 
Shamrock  over  to  fetch  Lyndhurst,  and 
poor  old  granny  is  half  frantic.  Aunt 
Phyllis  has  her  hands  pretty  full  between 
them  both,  I  can  tell  you." 

They  had   all   learnt   to   call   her  Aunt 
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Phyllis.  She  had  taken  them  all  into  her 
heart,  and  was  aunt  to  each  of  them. 

"  Oh  !  Tre,  I  am  so  sorry,"  I  cried,  tears 
springing  to  my  eyes. 

"  Well,  don't  blubber,  there's  a  good 
creature,  it's  bad  enough  to  lose  a  mother 
without  being  upset  by  a  girl's  tears."  and 
the  poor  boy  turned  away  sharply  to  hide 
his  own.  I  clasped  his  hand,  but  his  heart 
was  sore  and  could  not  bear  sympathy,  and 
he  drew  it  away  roughly. 

•'  I  wish  you  would  go  in,  Miriam,  and 
leave  me  alone  ;  you  may  be  wanted." 

My  heart  yearned  to  comfort  him,  but  I 
only  seemed  to  make  him  worse,  so  I  went 
quickly  in,  and  Aunt  Phylhs  came  out  to 
meet  me.  "  Poor  Lady  Lavinia  is  much 
worse,  dear.  If  you  could  helj)  me  keep  Lady 
Trevelyan  from  the  room,  it  would  relieve 
her  greatly ;  her  perpetual  wailing  dis- 
tresses her  painfully." 
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"  Yes,  auntie,  I  will  help  in  any  way  I 
can ;  if  I  am  needed  in  the  sick-room  I 
know  you  will  call  me.  Papa  will  be 
shocked  to  find  her  so  much  worse.  Auntie, 
I  am  glad  I  have  not  added  to  his  troubles. 
I  posted  my  letter  as  I  came  home.'' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Mr.  Lyndhurst  soon  arrived,  and  went 
straight  up  to  my  stepmothers  room. 
Aunt  Phyllis  stood  before  me  soon  after  as 
I  was  reading  to  old  Lady  Trevelyan,  who 
had  almost  forgotten  her  troubles  in  those 
of  others,  for  the  story  was  a  pathetic  one. 
"  Mr.  Lyndhurst  will  remain  for  the  night, 
Miriam,"  she  whispered ;  "  he  thinks  a 
crisis  is  at  hand.  Can  you  manage  a  bed 
for  him  ?  Doctors  cannot  afford  to  lose 
their  rest.^' 

"Yes,  auntie,  I  think  it  can  be  done. 
Trevelyan  must  sleep  in  his  brother's  room. 
Bob  will  not  object  for  once." 
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*' Very  well,  dear,  please  see  to  it/' 

I  looked  into  her  face,  and  she  answered 
my  mute  inquiry.  *'Yes,  dear,  he  thinks  it 
is  the  end,  and  he  will  be  wdth  her  if 
possible.  She  is  sleeping  now ;  but  he 
believes  she  will  rally  sufficiently  to  know 
you  all,  then  you  will  be  called." 

I  could  not  speak.  I,  who  had  professed 
not  to  love  my  fctepmother,  found  that  the 
parting  from  her  was  very  sorrowful,  and  all 
the  reply  I  was  able  to  give  Aunt  Phyllis 
was  to  press  her  hand  and  turn  away. 
I  went  to  my  brother,  and  obtained  his 
permission  to  have  a  bed  for  Trevelyan  put 
up  in  his  room,  and  then  passed  on  to  give 
the  necessary  orders  to  the  servants. 

No  one  but  the  doctor  ate  any  dinner 
that  night,  although  we  went  through  the 
form  of  doing  so.  Even  Florence  was  pale 
and  still,  and  when  her  lover  called  as 
usual,  she  went  to  the  door  to  meet  him 
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herself,  and  drew  him  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  after  a  few  minutes  we  heard 
quiet  footsteps  passing  out  through  the 
hall,  and  my  sister  returned  to  us. 

"  Has  Sir  Gordon  gone  ?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  I  told  him  I  could  not  talk  to- 
day." 

That  was  all ;  but  it  showed  me  that  my 
sister  Florence  was  not  so  lacking  in  feeling 
as  she  represented  herself  to  be. 

There  was  no  change  during  the  evening. 
Sir  Charteris  sat  alone  between  the  four 
walls  of  his  study,  while  Lady  Lavinia  lay 
dying.  The  lethargy  w^as  still  upon  her — 
a  sleep  which  so  often  precedes  the  final 
one,  and  is  broken  only  by  a  faint  flicker 
of  the  expiring  flame  of  life. 

When  bedtime  came  we  crept  noiselessly 
to  our  rooms ;  but  I  question  if  any  at- 
tempted to  sleep.  The  wind  had  arisen; 
dark  clouds  swept  swiftly  over  the  silvery 
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moon,  which  shone  white  and  wan  upon 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  giving  them  a  weird 
appearance.  The  tempest  arose  higher  and 
higher,  bending  the  sapHngs  to  its  will ; 
the  ivy  branches  struck  upon  the  window- 
panes  of  my  room  fiercely,  and  the  storm 
demon  seemed  to  pass  by  with  a  shriek 
and  a  howl.  But  was  it  gone  !  Never, 
never  had  those  moans  been  so  loud — never 
those  groans  so  deep.  What  were  they  ? 
what  did  they  mean  ? 

The  pressure  of  the  last  few  days  had 
been  too  much  for  me  ;  a  dull  sense  of  pain 
and  fear  overpowered  me.  Little  as  1  had 
acknowledged  it,  the  nightly  noises  in  my 
chamber  had  shaken  me,  following  upon  the 
long  months  of  nursing  and  confinement  to 
my  stepmother's  room. 

Then  the  sudden  joy  of  Herbert's  love, 
and  the  bitter  disappointment  of  m.y 
father's  rejection  of  his  offer — the  effort  it 
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had  been  to  me  to  write  that  reply,  and  the 
postnig  of  the  letter,  the  return  home  to 
find  my  stepmother  dying — all  had  gone 
far  indeed  to  shake  my  usually  strong 
nerves,  and  I  had  felt  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Lyndhurst  fixed  upon  me  many  times 
during  the  evening. 

Bob's  room  was  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  but  Trevelyan's,  in  which  he  was,  or 
was  not,  sleeping,  was  beneath  mine ;  there- 
fore I  moved  about  as  quietly  as  possible 
lest  I  should  disturb  him,  knowing 
how  greatly  he  needed  rest ;  but  none 
would  come  to  Tny  weary  eyes.  I  laid 
dowTi  on  my  bed  for  some  time  until  the 
tension  became  too  much  for  me,  and  I  felt 
that  if  I  remained  there  any  longer  I  must 
scream  aloud ;  so  I  struck  a  light ;  but, 
alas !  my  candle  had  not  an  inch  to  burn, 
and  the  candlesticks  on  my  dressing- 
table   had    been    taken    away   to    render 
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Trevelyan's  room  a  little  smarter  for  the 
doctor. 

While  the  light  lasted  I  tried  to  read. 
Aunt  Phyllis  had  told  me  of  several  texts 
which  she  thought  would  afford  me  com- 
fort. I  found  them,  and  they  did.  Twelve 
o'clock  had  struck,  borne  upon  the  breeze 
from  some  distant  church  tower.  A  fierce 
gust  swept  over  the  house,  and  suddenly 
my  Hght  expired,  as  though  the  blast  had 
reached  it,  and  I  was  alone,  trembling  in 
the  darkness,  afraid  to  move,  while  my 
heart  beat  painfully  with  long  throbbing 
pulsations  that  made  it  feel  ready  to  burst, 
and  that  sound  as  of  one  in  pain  continued. 
My  excited  imagination  likened  it  to  an 
enchained  spirit,  shrieking  in  torment. 
One  bound  to  that  spot — one  who  had 
committed  some  fearful  crime,  and  could 
not  rest — no,  no,  it  could  not  rest.  Nor 
would   it   let   me !    yet   another   of    those 
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pitiful  sounds !     I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
sitting  there  in  the  darkness. 

There  was  a  moon,  that  would  give  me  a 
certain  amount  of  light  at  any  rate,  and  I 
flew  to  my  little  curtained  dormer  window, 
flung  back  the  somewhat  heavy  draperies, 
pulled  up  the  blind,  and  gazed  out. 

Oh !   the  terror  that  crept  over  me !     I 
had  no  fear  of  things  real,  but  these  super- 
natural sounds,  this  sight  before  me,  were 
together  too  much.     There,  in  the  moon- 
light,   gleaming   white,   was  a   figure.     It 
seemed  to  be  that  of  a  tall,  slight  woman, 
and  it  was  clad  in  a  long  white  garment, 
while  hair  of  great  length  floated  about  and 
around  her,  the  colour  of  the  moon's  rays; 
and  the  figure  stood  there  with  it's  head 
raised  and  it's  hand  lifted,  pointing  upward 
— yes  !  surely  pointing  at  me ;  and  I  saw 
it  s  face — ah  !  how  white  it  was — beautiful, 
but  pale  as  death !      Then,  with  no  will 

VOL.  II.  K 
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of    my    own,    vaguely     I    heard     myself 
scream. 

A  sound  as  of  many  waters  rushed  over 
me  ;  there  was  a  fierce  beating  in  my  ears, 
and  silence.  When  I  awoke  to  conscious- 
ness I  was  lying  upon  the  bed,  and  Dr. 
Lyndhurst  and  my  sister  Florence  were 
bending  over  me ;  both  were  bathing  my 
temples  with  eau  de  cologne,  rubbing  my 
cold  hands  and  trying  to  bring  me  round. 

"Poor  girl!  she  is  worn  out  I"  said  the 
doctor,  pitifully. 

**  No,  no  !  it  is  not  that,"  I  answered ; 
"  only  please  do  not  leave  me  alone  any 
more  to-night.'' 

Then  the  doctor  turned  to  my  sister. 
"  Miss  Florence,  could  you  find  her  a 
glass  of  wine,  or  a  little  brandy  would  be 
better  still.  See  how  she  trembles ! " 
My  sister  took  up  her  candle  and  left 
the  room;    but  there  was  still  the  second 
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light   which    Dr.   Ljndhurst   had  brought 
with  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Miss  Miriam,"  he 
questioned,  "  your  heart  is  pulsating  like 
that  of  a  frightened  bird.  You  are  under 
the  influence  of  some  great  fear.  What  is 
it?" 

"  It  is  the  ghost,"  I  answered,  my  very 
lips  trembling.  "  I  have  often  heard  it ; 
but  to-night  I  have  seen  it!'' 

"  Ah !  I  feared  that  someone  had  told 
you  that  foolish  story,"  he  returned,  with 
vexation ;  "but  surely  you  are  too  strong- 
minded  to  beheve  in  such  nonsense." 

**I  always  imagined  myself  to  be  so;  but 
I  suppose  I  was  wrong,  and  all  I  know  is 
that  I  saw  it — a  pale,  beautiful  woman  in 
white,  with  long  shining  hair." 

"  You  saw  that  ?"  he  questioned.     "  Then 

it  must  have  been  your  own  sister.    Where 

did  you  see  her?" 

K  2 
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"  In  the  garden;  but  it  was  not  Florence 
— not  a  bit  like  her.  This  woman's  face 
was,  oh !  so  wan.  I  saw  it  quite  plainly  in 
the  moonlight." 

"Show  me  where,"  he  said,  passing  across 
to  the  window.  "  It  must  have  been  some 
shadow  or  reflection/' 

I  had  not  undressed  that  night,  so  I  slid 
off  the  bed  and  followed  him  to  the  win- 
dow, and  before  I  could  look  out  (it  being 
jsomewhat  narrow)  the  moonlight  shone  in 
}iis  face,  and  I  knew  by  its  expression  that 
whatever  I  had  seen  was  there  still. 

"You  can  see  it,  then,"  I  gasped,  as  I 
pushed  my  way  past  his  arm  to  the  front. 

It  was  no  longer  pointing  at  me,  but  was 
walking  across  the  lawn  with  both  arms 
extended  towards  the  moon. 

"  It  must  be  someone  sleep-walking,"  he 
said,  hurriedly.  "Draw  the  curtains,  and 
do  not  let  your  sister  look  out.     Directly 
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she  returns  to  you  I  will  go  down  and 
find  out  who  it  is,  and  what  she  is  doing 
there."  And  as  he  spoke  he  pulled  the 
blind  down,  and  almost  before  he  had 
done  so  my  sister  re-entered,  and  he  left 
the  room. 

Once  more  I  laid  down  upon  my  bed, 
and  Florence  drew  a  chair  beside  me,  and 
with  a  sudden  impulse  we  both  extended 
our  hands  to  each  other  in  silence,  and  so 
remained. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards 
the  sound  of  wheels  smote  on  our  ears, 
and  my  sister  started  up.  "Miriam!  do 
you  hear  that?  it  is  in  our  drivel"  and 
before  I  could  stop  her  she  had  rushed  to 
the  window,  and  was  looking  out. 

''  Why  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  as  light 
as  day  ;  and,  I  declare,  there  is  Mr.  Lynd- 
hurst  driving  out,  with  a  woman  in  white 
beside  him  ;  and,  oh  !  he  is  putting  his  own 
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great  coat  around  her.  Who  on  earth  can 
she  be  ? " 

"  Who,  indeed  !  "  but  her  words  reassured 
me,  for  surely  no  ghost  would  require  the 
doctor's  great  coat,  nor  would  it  be  likely 
to  go  for  a  drive  even  on  such  a  weird  look- 
ing night.  If  my  poor  stepmother  should 
become  worse  and  want  him,  what  could  be 
done  ? 

In  about  an  hour  the  sound  of  wheels 
was  again  heard,  and  once  more  Florence 
ran  to  the  window.  "  I  wonder  what  in 
the  world  he  has  done  with  the  white 
woman,"  she  remarked ;  *'  he  is  alone,  but 
his  horse  looks  ever  so  tired.' 

Before  very  long  a  gentle  knock  came  to 
my  door. 

"  Are  you  better  now.  Miss  Miriam  ?  '* 
asked  Mr.  Lyndhurst. 

"  Yes !  thank  you,  much  better." 

"That  is  well,  then  I  will   go  and  lie 
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down  for  an  hour.  I  am  a  little  tired.  I 
was  obliged  to  drive  to  some  distance.  You 
see  we  doctors  must  go  where  duty  calls 
us.  I  am  glad  I  have  not  been  needed 
here  in  my  absence,"  and  he  turned  to  leave 
the  room. 

''  Oh  !  that  was  a  pleasant  sort  of  duty, 
I  should  think,"  said  Florence,  "driving 
alone  with  a  pretty  woman  wrapped  up  in 
your  coat  in  the  middle  of  the  night ! " 

"  Oh !  so  you  let  her  look  out  after  all, 
Miss  Miriam,"  he  said,  reproachfully. 

"  Really  I  could  not  stop  her,"  I  returned  ; 
"  she  was  across  the  room  in  a  moment ; 
but  you  have  not  told  us  who  your  fair 
companion  was." 

"  That  will  keep  till  another  time.  Now, 
good  night,  try  and  rest." 

Yes,  we  might  tri/,  but  that  was  all  I 
could  do.  My  sister  did  not  leave  me,  and 
after  awhile  she  fell  asleep,  but  I  lay  listen- 
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ing  to  that  sad  sound,  still  wondering,  when 
suddenly  she  sprang  up. 

"  Miriam  !  what  was  that  ?  "  she  cried. 

"Only  the  wind,  Flo,"  I  replied,  with 
my  own  heart  quaking ;  "  only  the  wind. 
Go  to  sleep  again,  there's  a  dear." 

"  The  wind  !  I  never  heard  it  make 
such  a  noise  as  that !  Have  you  ever  had 
this  accompaniment  to  your  night^s  rest 
before "? " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  almost  every  night." 

"  Then  come  to  my  room,  Miriam ;  I 
won't  stay  here  any  longer.  I  believe  this 
is  haunted ; "  and  wrapping  her  shawl 
around  her,  she  took  her  candle  in  her  hand, 
and  waited  for  me." 

Without  another  word  I  followed  her. 

''Miriam,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "I  have 
always  thought  there  was  something  wrong 
about  this  house.  Papa  got  it  cheap,  and 
was  very  mysterious  about  the  reason.     I 
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have  found  it  out  now.  It  is  haunted,  or 
at  any  rate,  your  room  is.  You  had  better 
share  mine  in  future.  We  shall  be  com- 
pany for  each  other.  I  have  never  felt  so 
lonely  in  my  life  as  I  do  to-night.  It  seems 
so  awful  having  death  thus  near  us." 

We  did  not  lie  down  any  more,  but  sat 
together,  hand  in  hand,  till  daylight  came, 
then  we  dressed,  and  went  down  stairs. 

Ill  news  travels,  and  before  breakfast  was 
ready  Mr.  Radcliffe  was  seen  coming  up  to 
our  door.  My  sister  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  annoyance,  and  left  the  room.  I, 
too,  felt  sorry  (for  a  moment)  that  he  had 
come  ;  for  we  had  not  yet  got  over  the 
painful  task  of  telling  him  of  Florence's 
engagement ;  but  the  next  I  was  ashamed 
of  it,  for  poor  Lady  Lavinia  might  wish  to 
see  him. 

"  I  have  only  just  heard  of  your  trouble, 
Miss  Miriam,  or  I  should  have  come  before. 
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Doubtless  you  guess  why  I  kept  away. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  blame  her,  but  I 
would  rather  have  learnt  it  from  her  lips 
than  from  those  of  a  stranger.  You  know 
all  she  was  to  me,  Miss  Miriam.  I  suppose 
it  is  true." 

And  he  raised  a  poor,  pale,  pitiful,  sorrow- 
stricken  face  to  mine,  which  made  me  feel 
it  was  difficult  to  forgive  my  sister  for  the 
needless  pain  she  had  caused  a  fellow- 
creature.  I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  him, 
and  he  took  it,  gratefully. 

"  I   am   sorry  that  any  member  of  my 

family  should  have  occasioned  you  suffering, 

Mr.  Eadcliffe,  indeed,  I  am ;  but  I  will  not 

/deceive  you,   my  sister  is  engaged  to  Sir 

Gordon  Graham." 

''  Ah !  I  thought  so,"  he  answered,  in  a 
low  voice,  and  shaded  his  face  from  my 
sight.  After  a  while,  he  continued,  "  I 
fancied  she  had  learnt  to  care  for  him.    She 
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had  given  me  no  promise.  She  was  not 
bound  to  me.  I  do  not  blame  her.  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  so,  and  I  stayed  away.  I 
did  not  wish  lier  to  be  vexed  with  the  sight 
of  me.  I  hope  she  may  be  very  happy. 
Will  you  tell  her  so  from  me,  Miss  Miriam ; 
tell  her  she  will  ever  have  my  prayers.  I 
could  not  say  this  myself,  for  I  might  break 
down,  and  thereby  hurt  her.'' 

"  I  will  do  your  bidding,  Mr.  Eadcliffe. 
I  cannot  believe  my  sister  has  intentionally 
given  you  pain,  but  young  people  will  be 
thoughtless." 

"  Are  you  ever  so.  Miss  Miriam  ? "  he 
asked,  kindly.  "  It  seems  to  me  you  are 
ever  thinking  for  others,  and  not  of  your- 
self." 

''Ah!  but  I  do  not  believe  I  was  ever 
young,"  I  answered,  with  a  sad  smile. 

He  looked  at  me  as  a  sympathizing  dog 
might  do,  who  feels  for  and  with  you,  but 
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has  no  language  in  which  to  frame  his  con- 
dolence. Then  he  abruptly  turned  the 
conversation. 

"  Do  you  think  your  stepmother  would 
wish  to  see  me,  or  to  receive  the  Holy 
Communion  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  question  came  as  a  shock  to  me.  I 
had  not  even  thought  of  it.  I  crept  gently 
to  the  door  of  Lady  Lavinia's  room  ;  it  was 
open,  and  Aunt  Phyllis's  voice  reached  me. 

*'  No !  dear  Lady  Lavinia,  it  is  not  too 
late.  I  feel  sure  there  will  be  time.  Sham- 
rock shall  be  sent  for  Mr.  Radcliffe  at  once. 
It  is  early,  and  he  will  not  be  out,  and  I 
know  he  will  come  directly." 

"Aunt  Phylhs/'  I  said,  in  a,  low  tone, 
'*  may  I  come  in  1  Mr.  Kadcliife  is 
here." 

"  God  has  heard  your  wishes,  dear,"  said 
my  aunt,  gently,  *'  the  vicar  is  in  the 
house." 
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A  glad  light  spread  over  my  stepmother's 
worn  face. 

"  Stay  with  her,  Miriam/'  whispered 
Aunt  Phyllis,  and  passed  from  the  room. 

"  The  end  has  nearly  come,  dear,"  said 
Lady  Lavinia,  weakly.  Miriam,  you  have 
been  very  good  to  me,  let  me  thank  you." 

I  took  her  trembling  hands  in  mine. 

"  Indeed,  you  have  nothing  to  thank  me 
for,  mother"  I  replied,  "  you  have  ever 
been  kind  to  me,  unobtrusively  kind,  and 
had  God  spared  you,  dear,  I  would  have 
endeavoured  to  make  you  happier." 

''  I  am  happy,  very  happy,  dear  girl,"  she 
murmured.  ''  I  have  much  to  thank  your 
Aunt  Phyllis  for,  Miriam ;  trust  her,  trust 
her  always,  she  will  not  fail  you." 

She  fell  back  exhausted,  and  I  feared 
she  had  left  us.  Then  Mr.  Lyndhurst 
entered,  quietly,  felt  her  pulse,  and  admi- 
nistered a  restorative. 
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One  by  one  our  family  assembled  tbere 
in  her  sick  room.  My  father,  with  his 
white  head  bent.  My  grandmother, 
stately  and  quiet.  Fretful  old  Lady 
Trevelyan,  with  all  her  complainings 
hushed.  My  brother  Bob  looking  more 
of  a  man  than  I  had  ever  seen  him,  grave 
and  sad.  Florence,  no  longer  light  of 
heart,  but  still  and  pale.  Poor  little 
Trevelyan,  whose  mother  was  passing 
away,  scarcely  able  to  restrain  his  tears. 
Aunt  PhylHs,  with  her  sad,  sweet  face ; 
and  I,  with  an  aching,  sorrowful  heart ; 
and,  lastly,  Mr.  RadcHffe,  in  his  white 
surplice  which  he  had  brought  in  his  black 
leather  bag. 

It  was  a  strangely  touching  scene. 

I  had  received  the  sacrament  many  times 
before,  and  have  done  so  frequently  since; 
but  never  have  I  felt  so  impressed  as  I  did 
upon  that  occasion. 
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"  Miriam,  I  want  you  to  raise  me,"  said 
the  dying  woman. 

Aimt  Phyllis  sprang  up,  but  fell  back  to 
allow  me  to  fulfil  the  office  as  requested, 
and  I  gave  her  a  grateful  look. 

"  Now  I  am  ready,"  she  whispered,  and 
the  Communion  service  commenced. 

Each  in  our  turn  we  received  the  holy 
elements,  my  stepmother  being  communi- 
cated with  last.  The  service  was  ended.  A 
sweet  smile  lighted  up  the  pale  face.  A 
smile  that  never  faded,  and  before  we  had 
arisen  from  our  knees  we  knew  that  she 
was  dead ! 

'k  ^  *  ¥: 

When  I  was  showing  Mr.  Iladcliffe  out, 
a  tall  slight  figure  suddenly  stood  between 
us — it  was  my  sister  Florence,  and  she  was 
very  pale.  She  lifted  her  blue  eyes  to  the 
vicar  s  face,  and  her  words  came  very  low, 
but  I  heard  them. 
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"Mr.  RadclifFe,  I  have  come  to  ask  you 
to  forgive  me."  I  did  not  wait  for  Kis 
answer,  but  slipped  away  and  left  those 
two  alone  to  make  their  peace. 

And  the  black  carriages  came  and  de- 
parted, and  the  funeral  was  over,  and  life 
lay  before  us — life  without  Lady  Lavinia. 

My  father  went  daily  to  his  office  as 
usual. 

Sir  Gordon  came  constantly  to  see  his 
fiancee.  There  were  walks  over  to  Fare- 
sham  to  call  at  the  manor  house.  There  were 
drives  with  dear  old  Shamrock,  and  we  had 
Aunt  Phyllis  always  with  us,  the  spirit  of 
it  all. 

But  one  day  there  came  a  cloud.  My  aunt 
received  news  that  her  mother  was  unwell, 
and  told  us  she  must  leave  us  to  go  home  and 
nurse  her.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  sun 
had  ceased  to  shine,  so  dear  had  she  become 
to  us.     She  had  taken  no  one's  place — she 
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had  assumed  no  authority,  but  she  was  the 

*'  oiled  feather "  in  our   estabhshment,  and 

caused    all    to    go    smoothly.      We    little 

knew  the  power  she  had  over  us  until  she 

was  gone,  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively  had 

she  kept  each  one  of  ns  in  his  or  her  own 

especial  groove. 

Since  my  poor  stepmother's  death  we  had 

had  family  prayers  daily.    Aunt  Phyllis  had 

organized  them,  and  I  had  promised  her  to 

continue  them  in  her  absence.     I  was  still 

the  housekeeper,  but  she  had  advised  me, 

and  had  overlooked  the  bills  and  accounts, 

and  had  helped  me  in  all  my  arrangements, 

and  the  state  of  aflPairs  had  visibly  improved 

under   her  supervision.     But  most   of  all, 

perhaps,  her  influence  was  seen  upon  the 

two  grandmothers.     Aunt  Phyllis  certainly 

understood  the  management  of  old  women  ; 

and  now  she  was  going  away,  and  it  came 

upon  me  that  I  should  do  very  badly  with- 
VOL.  II.  L 
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out  her.  Under  my  aunt's  advice,  I  had  been 
learning  to  be  more  methodical,  to  give  regu- 
lar hours  to  the  various  tasks  which  I  had  to 
fulfil.  Perhaps  there  was  nothing  I  disliked 
more  than  the  sock  mending  for  the  boys,  yet 
I  did  not  shrink  from  it;  and  every  week  I 
had  all  the  socks  and  stockings  and  cleared 
them  off  in  the  hour  between  dinner  and 
tea,  just  mending  what  I  could,  and  leaving 
the  rest  for  another  day. 

Aunt  Phyllis  was  gone,  and  everything 
in  our  little  home  seemed  out  of  joint. 

Our  two  grandmothers  were  troublesome, 
the  boys  unmanageable.  Sir  Charteris  re- 
mained in  his  study,  refusing  to  be  dis- 
turbed, even  when  the  bell  rang  for  prayers 
at  the  usual  hour,  so  it  devolved  upon  me 
to  read  them.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
attempted  it,  and  1  was  somewhat  nervous, 
but  I  got  through  the  chapter  composedly, 
and    all    might    have   gone   well   but    that 
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Trevelyan,  unfortunately,  just  as  we  knelt 
down  to  prayers,  espied  my  stocking  basket, 
and  as  I  commenced  to  read,  it  was  suddenly 
banged  upside  down  upon  my  head,  and  I 
was,  so  to  speak,  bonnetted,  while  the  socks, 
mended  and  unmended,  fell  around  me  in  a 
shower,  covering  the  book  and  table,  while 
a  titter  of  amusement  spread  through  the 
room. 

I  let  it  die  out,  remaining  as  unmoved  as 
I  could  among  them,  then  proceeded  in  a 
firm  voice,  altogether  disregarding  the  tugs 
at  my  skirts,  and  the  grimaces  with  which 
my  young  brother  chose  to  honour  me  ;  but 
I  felt  sore  at  heart,  for  it  proved  to  me,  their 
elder  though  I  was,  I  had  no  authority 
whatever  among  them. 

When  the  servants  had  retired,  I  turned 
to  Trevelyan,  as  sternly  as  I  knew  how. 
''  Why  ? "  I  asked,  "  why  did  you  make  such 
a  mockery  of  prayers  ?     You  never  behaved 

L  2 
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SO  when  Aunt  Phyllis  was  here  and  read 
them.'' 

*'  That  is  quite  another  pair  of  shoes," 
rephed  my  brother  irreverently,  "but  it 
strikes  me  I  shall,  whenever  you  do  parson. 
Why  you  are  not  so  mach  older  than  we 
are.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  preach  to 
us." 

"  I  do  not  preach  to  you,  but  I  will  tell 
you  what,  Trevelyan,  Aunt  Phyllis  charged 
me  to  continue  family  prayer,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  give  it  up  for  your  pranks.  There- 
fore, if  papa  does  not  do  so,  either  Bob  or  I 
shall  read  them,  night  and  morning." 

For  a  moment,  the  boy  looked  at  me 
defiantly,  but  I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  arm 
and  spoke  to  him  quietly.  *'  Have  you  for- 
gotten the  morning  your  mother  died,  Tre  ? 
I  think  that  was  the  first  time  we  ever 
really  all  prayed  together.  Do  you  think 
if    she     can    look     down     upon    us,     she 
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would  like  to  see  you  behave  as  you  did 
to-night  1 " 

For  a  moment  he  hung  his  head,  then 
looked  in  my  face.  "  I  think  my  mother  was 
fond  of  you,  Miriam,  I  won't  do  it  again." 

"That  is  right,  dear,"  I  returned,  "you 
have  made  me  much  happier,"  and  I  was 
about  to  leave  him  when  he  detained  me ; 
his  eyes  were  upraised  to  mine. 

"  Miriam,  do  you  really  think  my  mother 
can  see  all  I  do  ? " 

"IbeHeveso,  Tre." 

"  Then  how  could  she  be  happy  if  I  were 
wicked  1 " 

I  did  not  know  how  to  answer  him, 
and  wished  he  had  asked  the  question  of 
Aunt  Phyllis.  "  Doubtless  she  would  be 
grieved  dear,  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  a 
great  joy  to  her  if  she  can  know  that  her 
only  child  is  striving  to  do  right ;  but  I 
suppose  the  happiness  of  those  in  paradise 
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is  so  great,  that  actual  sorrow  cannot  reacli 
them,  although  we  are  bound  to  believe 
that  their  happiness  is  not  perfected  ;  per- 
haps the  longing  after  those  on  earth  is  the 
one  thing  lacking  to  those  who  ivciUr 

"  I  say,  Miriam,  I  wish  you  weren't  a 
girl,"  said  my  brother,  confidentially,  "  you 
would  have  made  a  good  parson.  I'll  tell 
you  what,  you  talk  like  Aunt  Phyllis,  so  I 
won't  disturb  you  again  at  prayers." 

4^  -Tr  *  * 

Shortly  after,  the  afternoon's  post  brought 
me  back  one  of  my  MSS.,  and  I  was  sorely 
disappointed.  I  was  sitting  with  the 
editor's  letter  in  my  hand,  reading  it  for 
the  third  time,  and  tears  had  gathered 
thickly  in  my  lashes,  when  I  was  aware 
that  the  door  had  opened,  and  that  some- 
one had  entered  the  room,  but  not  wishing 
my  eyes  to  be  seen,  I  did  not  turn  round. 
A  hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder.     I  could 
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not  mistake  that  touch,  and  started  up  at 
once  — 

"Aunt  Phyllis,  where  have  you  come 
from  ?     Who  ever  expected  you  ?  " 

"Did  you  think  I  was  likely  to  desert 
you,  dear?"  she  asked,  kindly,  "living 
within  fifty  miles  of  you.  •  I  have  come  to 
see  how  you  are  getting  on  ?  " 

"Rather  badly  without  you,  auntie,"  I 
replied,  smiling  through  my  tears. 

"  Miriam,  dear,"  said  she,  "  you  are  cry- 
ing.    What  is  your  trouble  ?  " 

''  It  is  not  a  great  one,"  I  replied,  "  only 
a  pin  prick." 

"  Sometimes  pin  pricks  are  harder  to  bear 
than  greater  sorrows,"  she  answered,  "  be- 
cause we  think  them  small  ones,  and  do  not 
realize  that  we  should  bear  them  bravely. 
We  commend  a  man  who  has  a  leg  taken 
off  without  a  moan,  but  think  little  courage 
is  required  to  have  a  tooth  out,  and  therefore 
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give  no  praise  for  it.  Your  pin  prick  may  be 
only  the  tooth,  but  still  you  suffer,  I  can 
see." 

'^  I  fear,  auntie,  it  is  my  pride  which  feels 
most.  The  truth  is,  that  I  have  imagined 
I  have  the  gift  of  writing,  and  now  I  find  I 
have  made  a  mistake,  that  is  all  ? " 

*'  How  have  you  found  that  out  ? "  asked 
my  aunt,  quietly. 

"  I  have  put  it  to  the  proof,  auntie.  I 
have  tried  half  the  publishers  in  London, 
and  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  me." 

"  How  many  times  have  you  sent  your 
story  up  Miriam  V 

"  Five  or  six." 

"  Well,  take  heart,  there  are  many  more 
publishers  than  ten  or  twelve  in  the  great 
metropolis;  and  now  let  me  see  this  tale* 
Shall  I  criticize  it  for  you  ?  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  these  sort  of  things,  being  a 
writer  myself." 
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"  You  ?  Oh,  auntie,  what  do  you  write  1 
and  I  never  knew  it,  never  even  heard  of 
your  books  !  " 

' '  I  daresay  not  dear,  for  there  are  so 
many  authors ;  but  I  do  not  write  under  my 
own  name,  so  you  would  not  know,  even 
had  you  read  my  books." 

"  But  Aunt  PhyUis,  if  you  are  an  author, 
I  shall  not  like  you  to  look  at  my  poor  pro- 
ductions." 

"  Why,  child,  if  they  will  not  bear  the 
criticisms  of  love,  which  they  will  receive 
from  me,  how  are  they  to  stand  editorial 
buffets,  and  the  brunt  of  public  opinion  1 " 

"  I  had  scarcely  considered  that  auntie ; 
here  is  the  MS. ,  take  it  away  with  you,  and 
look  it  over  when  you  have  nothing  better 
to  do." 

**  That  I  will,  dear  child,  and  probably  I 
may  be  able  to  assist  you  ;  but  you  must 
promise  me  not  to  mind  it,  should  my  ver- 
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diet  not  be  flattering  ;  the  best  way  to  help 
young  embryo  authors  is  by  showing  them 
their  faults  jplainly  at  the  first,  so  that  they 
may  not  repeat  them." 

Only  a  few  days   passed   over   before  I 
received  a  letter  back  from  Aunt  Phyllis — 

"  My  Dearest  Niece, 

"  The  subject  of  your  story  is  a  telling  one,  but 
you  might  have  handled  it  better  ;  in  some  parts  your 
writing  is  loose  and  disjointed,  and  altogether  too  ver- 
bose. Brevity  is  a  great  thing  in  composition.  Let 
your  sentences  be  terse  and  crisp,  and  never  hammer  at 
any  subject ;  and  when  once  the  interest  of  your  plot 
is  over,  bring  your  story  to  an  end.  I  have  re-written 
your  tale  as  /  should  have  done  it,  and  you  will  see  it 
is  condensed  to  half  its  original  length.  In  all  short 
stories  extraneous  matter  should  be  set  aside  ;  you  may 
venture  upon  it  in  a  novel,  however,  if  you  write  one. 
I  like  your  language;  it  is  pure  and  good,  with  a  poetic 
ring  about  it,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
succeed.  Alter  the  MS.  which  I  return  you  in  your 
own  words,  and  to  your  own  taste,  and  I  will  send  it 
to  one  of  my  publishers  who  edits  a  magazine,  and  I  am 
in  hopes  that  he  will  accept  it.  If  I  were  to  send  it  in 
its  present  condition  it  would  only  serve  to  shake  his 
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confidence  in  your  powers.     Trnsting  that  you  are  all 
well,  and  wishing  you  every  success, 

"  I  am  ever,  dearest  Miriam, 

"  Your  loving 

"Aunt  Phyllis/' 


Yery  earnestly  I  studied  her  letter,  and 
my  story  as  she  had  rendered  it.  It  was  pain 
and  grief  to  me  to  cut  away  all  the  "  asides'' 
over  which  I  had  taken  so  much  trouble, 
and  which  I  thought  so  pretty ;  but  I  did 
it,  sorrowing  over  each  sentence  as  I  went 
on,  and  when  all  was  done,  although  I  still 
grieved  for  those  ideas  which  would  never 
now  have  birth,  I  was  bound  to  confess 
that  the  whole  tale  was  far  more  crisp 
and  less  lagging,  and  had  fewer  bald 
places  than  before ;  for  even  my  inex- 
perienced ear  could  detect  them  as  I  read 
the  story  aloud  to  myself,  just  to  hear 
how  it  sounded. 
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Once  more,  after  much  care  and  trouble, 
it  went  forth  to  seek  a  home. 

Aunt  Phyllis  wrote  that  I  had  greatly- 
improved  it ;  then  I  heard  no  more  for  a 
month,  when  I  received  a  letter  in  an  un- 
known hand,  bearing  upon  it  this  legend — 

"  Office  of  Piccadilly  Magazine'* 

I  opened  it  with  trembling  fingers,  and 
what  was  my  joy  to  find  my  MS.  was 
accepted. 

That  was  my  first  piece  of  success,  and 
it  was,  I  felt,  entirely  due  to  Aunt  Phyllis. 

My  small  production  was  liked.  Several 
papers  which  reviewed  the  magazine  made 
compHmentary  comments  upon  it — said  the 
style  was  fresh  and  new,  and  hoped  that, 
unknown  though  the  writer  was  at  present, 
the  public  might  yet  see  more  of  her 
works. 

After  that  I  never  sent  a  MS.  into  the 
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editorial  world  without  having  received  my 
aunt's  opinion  upon  it ;  and  I  am  fully- 
aware  that  this  saved  me  many  a  refusal, 
for  she  was  an  authority  on  these  matters, 
and  allowed  me  only  to  offer  such  things  as 
she  deemed  suitable  to  each  periodical. 

And  at  this  time  I  began  my  first  novel. 
No  one  knew  of  it — not  even  Aunt  Phyllis. 
I  meant  to  dedicate  it  to  her,  and  not  to 
let  her  know  my  secret  until  it  was  com- 
pleted. 

Those  who  subscribe  to  circulating  lib- 
raries, and  skim  through  three  volumes 
a-day,  little  dream  of  all  the  labour  which 
has  been  expended  on  them,  nor  stay  to 
consider  whether  they  themselves  could 
have  done  as  well,  when  they  pick  the 
work  to  pieces  so  ruthlessly.  I  would  far 
rather  be  criticized  by  those  who  are  judges 
than  those  who  think  themselves  so,  and 
are  not. 
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Then  I  had  to  thank  my  aunt  for  another 
thing.  She  had  greatly  assisted  me  in  my 
duties  as  housekeeper,  showing  me  that  to 
do  things  with  a  method  was  of  help  in 
every  way ;  and  although  I  had  now  far 
more  work  on  my  shoulders  than  of  old,  I 
found  I  had  more  time  in  which  to  do  it. 

Aunt  Phyllis  did  not  leave  me  to  get  on 
alone  as  I  could,  but  every  week  or  two 
the  sweet  face  would  appear  amongst  us, 
and  then  she  would  draw  me  away  and 
inquire  tenderly  into  all  my  small  troubles 
and  difficulties,  and  her  clear,  calm  judg- 
ment always  showed  me  a  way  out  of  them 
all,  and  left  me  a  happier,  better  Miriam 
than  she  had  found. 

I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  girl  to  have  a  loving,  sensible 
woman  ready  and  willing  to  give  her  sym- 
pathy. Troubles  and  botherations  are 
always  lessened   in    the    telling ;    and  the 
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opinion  of  one  unbiassed  by  personal  feeling 
is  truly  valuable  when  it  is  that  of  one  we 
can  trust. 

I  know  that  those  private  talks  with  my 
dear  Aunt  Phyllis  were  more  helpful  to  me 
than  anything  else,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  I 
should  have  got  on  without  them. 

They  were  then  the  green  spots  in  my 
daily  life.  I  had  one  great  cause  of  thank- 
fulness, that  Herbert  Armstrong  gave  me 
no  blame  for  not  having  accepted  his  oifer. 
He  had  written  me  a  kind  and  manly  letter, 
teUing  me  that  he  would  not  have  me  do 
wrong,  even  for  the  happiness  of  my  lifelong 
companionship,  and  that  no  one  could  part 
our  love,  however  many  miles  might  lay 
between  us  ;  and  with  that  certainty  he 
would  be  content,  and  would  wait  God's 
time  for  the  joy  that  he  felt  in  his  heart 
would  yet  come  for  us.  And  I  tried  to 
believe  it  too  ;  but  it  was  somewhat  hard 
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to  be  parted  from  him  I  loved,  for  no  reason 
but  my  father's  whim  and  unjust  dislike  to 
Colonel  Armstrong,  wliile  my  younger  sister 
was  allowed  to  be  engaged,  and  had  her 
lover  s  daily  companionship. 

Sometimes  I  felt  hard,  and  inclined  to 
murmur,  but  the  sight  of  Aunt  Phyllis 
drove  away  all  such  thoughts,  and  I  set  my 
face  steadfastly  to  do  my  duty,  and  remem- 
bered with  a  thankful  heart  how  very  many 
blessings  I  had  still  left  to  me,  even  though 
one  was  at  present  denied  me.  It  was  my 
thorn  in  the  flesh  which  God  had  seen  fit 
to  lay  upon  me ;  but  He  had  given  me 
grace  to  bear  it,  and  He  had  sent  Aunt 
Phyllis  to  help  me. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  was  settled  that  Mrs.  Armatage,  who 

was  now  convalescent,  should  come  to  us 

with  Aunt  Phyllis  for  a  change  of  air,  and 

they  were  to  bring  their  maid  with  them. 

Since  my  stepmother  s  death  I  had  shared 

Florence's    room,  as   in   the   old   days   at 

Devonshire  Terrace,  for  she  had  asked  me 

not  to  leave  her  again,  and  I  was  glad  to 

stay  with  her,  both  for  her  sake  and  my 

own.     Florence  was  not  the  strong  girl  of  a 

year  or  two  ago.     She  was  far  more  pale 

and  pensive,  and  wore  an  air  of  delicacy 

which  it  grieved  me  to  see ;  still,  though 
VOL.  II.  M 
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nervous  and  sometimes  irritable,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  actual  illness  about  her.  She 
would  not  see  Mr.  Lyndhurst  as  a  doctor^ 
but  I  begged  him  for  all  that  to  keep  his 
eye  upon  her,  and  he  did,  coming  and  going 
as  a  friend  among  us.  I  was  personally 
glad  not  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  the 
gabled  room  where  I  had  suffered  so  much 
in  silence,  lest  I  should  make  the  rest  of  the 
family  uncomfortable. 

The  chamber  in  which  Lady  Lavinia  had 
died,  and  the  dressing-room  attached  to  ifc, 
had  by  Sir  Charteris'  orders  been  closed 
since  that  time,  but  now  the  light  of  day 
was  once  more  to  be  admitted  to  them. 
He  gave  directions  that  they  should  be 
fresh  papered  and  whitewashed,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  occupation  of  Aunt  Phyllis 
and  her  mother,  while  the  gabled  attic 
was  to  be  got  ready  for  their  maid.  About 
the  last  order   I   felt   uncomfortable,    and 
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ventured  to  suggest  to  my  father  that  she 
had  perhaps  better  sleep  in  one  of  our  ser- 
vant's rooms ;  but  he  stopped  me  at  once, 
and  desired  me  to  have  his  wishes  carried 
out. 

Knowing  what  wretched  nights  I  had 
myself  spent  there  I  felt  sorry,  but  of  course 
obeyed.  Our  visitors  came,  and  I  saw  my 
maternal  grandmother  for  the  first  time. 
She  was  a  sweet  old  lady,  with  pure  white 
hair,  and  still  wore  her  widow's  cap, 
althouofh  her  husband  had  died  before  I 
was  born,  and  I  soon  grew  to  love  her 
nearly  as  well  as  I  did  Aunt  PhylHs. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  her  set  herself  to 
amuse  Lady  Costelion  and  Lady  Trevelyan, 
and  before  she  had  been  a  week  among  us 
she  had  taught  them  both  netting  and 
knitting,  and  to  do  crochet. 

Great  baskets  of  soft  coloured  wools  were 

now  to  be  seen  in  their  rooms,  and  various 

M  2 
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antimacassars,  socks,  and  other  useful 
articles  began  to  grow  under  their  dear  old 
fingers.  Grandmamma  Costelion  occasion- 
ally essayed  to  ride  her  hobby  horse  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  Lady  Trevelyan  sometimes  com- 
menced to  complain,  and  made  her  moan 
over  her  grievances,  but  not  often,  for  Mrs. 
Armatage  had  the  happy  knack  of  reading 
and  knitting  at  the  same  time,  and  she 
generally  read  aloud  to  the  other  two,  books 
which  served  to  enchain  tlieir  sympathies. 
And  often  her  soft  voice  proved  a  lullaby 
too  ;  and  if  you  peeped  in  you  might  see 
the  dear  old  heads  nodding  in  company, 
but  they  always  awoke  when  she  ceased  to 
read,  declaring  that  they  were  wide  awake 
and  had  not  lost  a  word,  no  matter  how 
many  pages  had  been  unheard  by  them  ; 
but  my  grandmother  only  smiled,  and  went 
on  with  perfect  good  humour. 

After  all,  Mrs.  Armatage's  maid  did  not 
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come  with  her,  her  mistress  having  given 
her  a  few  days  hoHday ;  but  now  she  arrived 
and  took  possession  of  her  apartments. 
She  was  not  a  strong  looking  woman,  and 
seemed  nervous,  so  much  so  that  I  went  to 
Aunt  Phylhs  with  my  trouble. 

"  Auntie,"  I  said,  "  I  hope  your  maid 
will  be  comfortable  in  that  gabled  room, 
but  I  confess  I  used  to  hear  strange  noises 
there.'* 

"Did  yon,  dear?"  she  replied,  quietly; 
"  no  doubt  it  was  the  wind  in  the  trees. 
It  is  a  nice  large  room,  and  I  daresay 
Jackson  will  make  herself  happy  in  it." 

There  seemed  nothing  more  to  say,  yet  I 
did  make  a  further  attempt. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  believe  in  houses 
being  haunted,  auntie  ? " 

"  I  really  do  not,  Miriam,"  she  returned, 
with  a  smile,  "  so  pray  do  not  tell  me  that 
you  have  a  pet  ghost." 
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'^  No,"  I  answered,  laughing  in  spite  of 
myself,  "  hardly  that ;  but  once  I  thought 
I  had  seen  one,"  and  I  told  her  the  story  of 
the  white  figure  I  saw  wandering  in  the 
garden  in  the  moonlight. 

"  And  what  did  it  turn  out  to  be,  dear  ?" 
"  Well !  after  all,  it  was  only  a  poor  girl 
who  was  delirious,  who  had  nob  been  suf- 
ficiently closely  watched,  and  had  left  her 
room,  and  escaped  out  in  the  night.  It  is 
a  sad  story ;  for  it  seems  a  great  friend  of 
hers  had  once  lived  and  died  in  this  house 
— a  lad  who  had  been  her  playfellow  and 
her  boy-love,  and  in  her  delirium  her  mind 
had  gone  back  to  the  old  days,  when  they 
had  been  companions,  and  she  had  walked 
miles  to  find  him,  dressed  only  in  her  night 
clothes,  with  her  bare  feet,  and  perhaps 
she  has  found  her  boy  lover,  for  the  chill 
she  took  that  night  killed  her,  poor  girl. 
She  was  a  patient  of  Mr.  Lyndhurst  s,  who 
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was  greatly  distressed  about  it.  He  tells 
me  she  was  very  lovely,  and  not  of  age ;  in 
another  month  she  would  have  inherited  a 
large  and  beautiful  estate  left  her  by  an 
uncle.  Her  being  thus  cut  off  was  very 
sad,  and  her  parents  are  heart-broken. 
The  blame  seems  to  rest  with  a  nurse 
whom  they  got  down  to  attend  her  from 
one  of  the  London  Hospitals." 

'•'  Ah  1  it  does  not  do  to  trust  the  lives 
of  our  dear  ones  to  those  whom  we  have  not 
proved!'  said  Aunt  Phyllis.  ''  The  only 
strangers  whom  I  would  so  trust  are  the 
nursing  Sisters  of  Mercy.  I  believe  they 
are  really  reliable,  for  they  work  for  love 
and  not  for  money." 

So  Jackson  entered  upon  her  tenancy  of 
the  gabled  room.  The  night  was  calm  and 
still,  and  the  woman,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry  the  next  morning,  told  me  she  had 
rested  very  well,  and  I  felt  relieved ;   and 
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when  two  or  three  nights  had  passed  over 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sounds 
which  had  so  disturbed  me  must  have  been 
the  creation  of  my  own  fancy.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  day,  dark  and  lowering;  an  unusual 
blackness  had  overspread  the  atmosphere, 
obliging  us  to  light  our  lamps  earlier  than 
was  our  custom.  The  wind  had  arisen  to  a  1 
half  gale,  and  ca,me  howling  in  ugly  pain- 
suggesting  gusts  down  our  chimneys,  and 
sighing  around  our  house,  and  we  all  felt 
glad  when  bedtime  came,  and  we  were 
safely  in  our  own  rooms ;  but  we  had 
scarcely  laid  our  heads  upon  our  pillows, 
when  a  sharp  cry  rang  out,  startling  us  all 
from  our  chambers  like  frightened  rabbits 
in  a  warren,  and  ere  we  could  reach  the 
gabled  attic,  from  whence  the  noise  had 
proceeded,  we  met  Jackson  flying  down  the 
stairs  with  the  speed  of  terror.  Aunt 
Phyllis   laid   her   hand   quietly    upon   the 
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frightened  woman's  arm,  and  drew  her  into 
her  own  room,  leaving  all  the  assembled 
household  standing  there,  in  far  from 
becoming,  if  picturesque,  costumes,  and  after 
a  few  minutes  she  returned  among  us. 

"  Miriam,  go  in  to  Jackson,  please,  she  has 
liad  nightmare,  and  can't  persuade  herself 
that  she  is  now  awake." 

She  then  spoke  a  few  words  to  Sir  Char- 
teris,  begging  him  to  send  every  one  to  bed 
as  nothing  at  all  was  the  matter,  and  when 
they  were  dispersed  she  came  back  to  me, 
and  helped  me  to  quiet  the  terrified  woman. 
But  nothing  would  persuade  her  to  return 
to  her  bed,  and  at  last  we  m.ade  her  lie 
down  upon  the  sofa  in  Mrs.  Armatage's 
room  to  rest,  and  I  crept  back  to  my  sister, 
feehng  far  from  comfortable.  In  the  morn- 
ing Jackson  was  so  poorly  that  we  sent  for 
Mr.  Lyndhurst,  who  pronounced  her  to  be 
suffering  from  derangement  of  the  nervous 
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system,  brought  on  by  some  sudden  fright, 
upon  which  my  aunt  and  I  told  him  all  we 
knew  about  the  gabled  chamber. 

"I  certainly  did  hear  some  strange 
sounds  there  myself  the  night  you  were 
alarmed  at  my  poor  little  ghost,  Miss 
Miriam,  but  I  had  forgotten  all  about  them. 
Now,  however,  I  must  ask  you  to  have  the 
bed  made  up  for  me,  for  I  have  determined 
to  try  a  night  there  myself" 

So  the  room  was  prepared,  and  Mr.  Lynd- 
hurst  slept  there,  but  not  a  sound  came  to 
disturb  him.  It  was  evident  the  nocturnal 
visitor,  whatever  it  was,  did  not  feel  itself 
equal  to  scaring  the  doctor. 

Nothing  would,  however,  make  Jackson 
again  resume  possession  of  the  apartment, 
and  she  slept  with  one  of  our  servants  instead. 

We  were  all  truly  sorry  when  the 
visit  of  Aunt  Phyllis  and  her  dear  old 
mother  was  ended,  but  the  time  came  at 
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length  for  them  to  return  home.  Our  life 
after  this  had  but  few  breaks,  but  one 
stands  out  in  my  memory  in  rather  a  start- 
ling manner.  I  had  gone  over  to  see  my 
dear  old  Miss  Caroline,  and  was  enjoying 
one  of  my  usual  sweet  confidential  talks 
with  her,  when  my  brother  Bob  rushed  in. 
^'  Miriam,  come  home,  Lady  Trevelyan  is 
dying."  That  proved  to  be  an  exaggeration, 
but  I  found  the  poor  old  woman  in  a  sad 
state,  and  both  Mr.  RadclifFe  and  Mr.  Lynd- 
hurst  with  her.  She  had  asked  for  some 
beer  at  luncheon,  and  then  had  fancied  it 
was  sour,  and  *had  sent  her  grandson  up  to 
her  medicine-chest  to  bring  her  her  bottle 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  he,  either  by 
mistake  or  out  of  mischief,  had  brought  her 
tartar  emetic,  which  she  had  stirred  in 
large  quantities  into  her  ale,  in  all  inno- 
cence, and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
DOor  old  lady  w^as  soon  taken  very  ill. 
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And  never  to  this  day  have  we  been 
able  to  make  that  boy  tell  us  the  truth  about 
it.  T  verily  believe  he  thinks  whenever 
Lady  Trevelyan  dies,  her  demise  will  be 
traced  back  to  that  dose  of  tartar  emetic, 
and  that  his  neck  will  be  in  danger,  for  the 
moment  the  subject  is  mentioned,  he  looks 
as  grave  as  a  judge,  refuses  to  answer  any 
questions,  and  generally  leaves  the  room. 

We  could  afford  to  laugh  when  she  was 
well  again,  but  she  undoubtedly  thought 
her  last  hour  had  come,  and  sent  off  at  once, 
messengers  for  me,  the  doctor,  and  the 
clergyman,  and  a  telegram  for  Aunt  PJiyllis. 
After  this  corLtretemj[)s  we  kept  Lady  Tre- 
velyan's  medicine  chest  locked,  that  was 
all ;  and  our  lives  went  on  in  the  old 
daily  round  as  usual. 

Whether  my  sister  Florence  was  happy 
in  her  engagement,  and  really  loved  tlie 
man   of  her  choice,   was  a   puzzle   to  me. 
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Sometimes  I  thought  that  she  had  after  all 
missed  happiness,  yet  Sir  Gordon  was  a 
very  fond  and  attentive  lover. 

She  had  been  kindly  if  not  altogether 
affectionately  received  by  the  Grahams, 
who  were,  however,  it  was  rumoured,  dis- 
appointed that  their  son  and  heir  had  not 
chosen  a  wife  with  money — for  the  rest, 
she  was  all  they  could  desire,  well  born 
and  beautiful ;  yet  my  sister  often  looked 
so  sad  that  I  could  but  wonder  at  her, 
and  many  a  time  I  asked  what  ailed  her. 
*'That  is  the  question,  Miriam,  that  I 
am  for  ever  asking  myself,"  she  answered 
with  a  faint  sigh.  '*  I  have  every  thing  to 
make  me  happy,  yet  I  cannot  feel  satisfied." 

"  But  surely  your  engagement  is  all  you 
could  wish,"  I  began — 

"Miriam,  why  question  me?"  she  re- 
turned, irritably.  "  I  do  notknow,  how  can 
I  tell — how  can  any  girl  tell  whether  she 
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will  find  her  lover  suited  to  her  when  he 
becomes  her  husband.  It  is  all  chance — I 
may  be  happy  or  I  may  not." 

I  looked  at  her  in  dismay. 

"  Florence,"  I  said  earnestly,  "  if  I  were 
you,  I  would  ascertain  my  feelings  better 
before  I  ventured  to  marry  ;  suppose  after- 
wards you  found  you  did  not  care  for  him.'' 

"  Yes !  that  is  a  pleasant  supposition," 
she  laughed  nervously,  "  but  I  imagine  we 
all  have  to  stand  our  chance  of  that.  Did 
not  some  one  liken  matrimony  to  a  sack  in 
which  a  number  of  poisonous  snakes  are 
dropped,  and  only  one  or  two  harmless  ones. 
You  have  to  take  your  chance  which  you 
draw,  if  you  go  in  for  the  lottery  at  all." 

"  I  think  Sir  Gordon  would  hardly  be 
flattered  if  he  could  hear  you,  Flo,"  I 
replied  half  sadly,  "  and  I  must  say  I  think 
you  have  chosen  well — your  lover  seems  to 
me  all  that  you  can  desire." 
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"  Would  you  have  accepted  him,  Miriam, 
had  he  asked  you  V 

"  No  ;  but  then—'' 

''Then— what  r' 

''Nothing,  only  that  is  so  different." 

"I  can't  see  it — unless  your  affections 
are  otherwise  engaged." 

"  Suppose  they  are  dear,"  I  replied,  a 
warm  glow  creeping  over  my  cheek  and 
brow;  and  then  I  told  her  all  about  Herbert 
Armstrong  and  our  joint  love. 

"  And  you  never  mentioned  it  to  me, 
Miriam,"  she  exclaimed, resentfully.  "Well! 
I  wish  you  had  for  your  own  sake,  for  I 
might  have  helped  you  with  papa.  I  flatter 
myself  I  have  some  influence  with  him." 

"  I  acknowledge  that,  dear,  but  this  pre- 
judice of  our  father's  has  been  long  seated. 
You  know  he  never  liked  the  Armstrongs 
from  the  time  when  they  first  became  our 
neighbours." 
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"  Dut  why  ?  was  there  ever  anything 
against  them  V 

^' Never.  I  will  answer  for  that.  I 
I  believe  it  was  simply  because  they  did 
not  belong  to  one  of  our  county  families." 

"  That  sort  of  pride  was  all  very  well 
once — when  we  were  at  Kingsholme  Abbey, 
but  noiL\  since  we  have  been  inhabitants  of 
No.  3,  Devonshire  Terrace,  it  is  time  papa 
laid  aside  his  aristocratic  prejudices,"  she 
said  bitterly. 

"The  Armstrongs  are  of  a  good  old 
family,"  I  asserted,  "  although  their  line  of 
ancestors  may  not  be  as  long  as  that  of  the 
Costelions." 

"  Did  they  tell  you  so  ?"  asked  my  sister 

with  elevated  eyebrows,  "  because  if  so,  I 

have  lost  my  respect  for  them.     Let  people 

feel  as  much  family  pride  as  they  please, 

but  don't  let  them  talk  about  it." 

"  You  don't  know  them  as  well  as  I  do, 
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Flo,"  I  returned  with  a  smile,  '*  or  you 
would  not  have  asked  the  question,  but 
dear  old  Miss  Caroline  has  told  me  all 
about  them.  Herbert's  grandfather  and 
the  Montagues'  father  were  great  friends." 

"  Ah  !  no  wonder  you  are  so  fond  of  going 
there,  Miriam,"  said  my  sister,  slyly.  And 
then  she  began  to  laugh. 

"What  is  your  joke?"  I  questioned  in 
surprise.     "  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  one." 

"  No !  of  course  not,  but  I  had  a  vision 
of  your  old  Noah's  father  !  he  must  have 
been  a  curious  looking  old  creature — fancy 
a  still  more  antiquated  Mr.  Montague  !" 

*'  I  daresay  we  should  stare  at  him  if  we 
met  him  in  Regent  Street  now,"  I  acknow- 
ledged;  "  but  doubtless  we  should  do  the 
same  if  any  of  our  own  ancestors  could 
return  with  the  dress  and  manners  of  the 
days  that  are  gone ;  yet,  to  my  mind,  the 

world   has  not  improved,   and  every  year 
VOL.  ir.  N 
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I  think  people  grow  more  mannerless. 
'  Young  England '  is  not  like  ^  Old  Eng- 
land."' 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  Miriam,  or  it 
may  be  that  we  mix  in  less  good  society 
than  we  used  to  do/^  said  Florence  indif- 
ferently ;  ""  but  I  agree  with  you  that  three 
quarters  of  the  people  one  meets  are  perfect 
beasts,  and,  as  to  men,  why  I  simply  hate 
the  sight  of  them/' 

''That  is  a  sweeping  assertion,  Flo,"  I 
laughed  ;  ''  but,  fortunately,  I  know  you 
don't  mean  all  you  say,  or  it  would  be  a 
bad  look  out  for  Sir  Gordon." 

She  only  lifted  a  pair  of  weary  eyes  to 
mine,  and  answered  carelessly,  "I  don't 
suppose  my  opinion  would  affect  him  much." 

Not  affect  him  much  ?  What  could  she 
mean  1 

"  Flo,"  I  said  earnestly,  "  I  do  hope  you 
and  Sir  Gordon  have  not  quarrelled  V 
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'*  Quarrelled !  oh!  dear  no,  we  are  both 
too  well  bred  for  that/'  she  replied  scorn- 
fully ;  "  and  if  we  were  not,  I  am  sure  we 
should  not  take  the  trouble/' 

I  rose  and  put  my  arms  about  her. 
*'  Flo,  dear,  tell  me  your  sorrow,  I  am 
sure  you  have  one,  perhaps  I  can  help  you. 
I  have  found  out  for  myself  how  much 
relief  is  given  by  opening  one's  heart  to 
those  who  really  love  us,  and  I  am  sure 
you  know  that  I  love  you.  I  see  you  are 
unhappy — what  is  it '?" 

"  I  am  certainly  not  in  ecstatic  spirits," 
she  said  coldly,  submitting  to,  but  not 
returniug  my  embrace  ;  "  but  I  make  no 
complaint.  I  am  happy  enough.  Cer- 
tainly more  so  than  I  was  in  Devonshire 
Terrace.  I  verily  believe  had  that  life 
gone  on,  I  should  have  married  Mr. 
Radcliffe,   or  Mr.   Lyndhurst,   or  any  one 

else  v/ho  might  have  asked  me." 

N  2 
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"I  don't  think  Mr.  Lyndhurst  is  a 
marrying  man,"  I  returned  with  a  smile, 
**  and  as  to  Mr.  Radcliffe,  poor  fellow,  he 
would  have  been  glad  enough  to  propose  to 
you  certainly ;  but,  as  regards  poverty,  that 
would  surely  have  been  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire,  if  I  may  use  so  vulgar  a  simile.  '^ 

*'  You  are  not  like  me,  Miriam.  You  are 
of  a  quieter  and  doubtless  a  hetter  tempera- 
ment, but  there  are  times  when  I  have  felt, 
and  still  do  feel,  that  any  change  would  be 
acceptable ;  but  do  not  let  us  talk  about 
my  affairs  any  longer.  It  was  too  bad  of 
papa  to  object  to  your  engagement ;  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  do  it  v/ith 
me,  if  he  had,  I  should  have  kicked  over 
the  traces,  and  taken  my  own  course." 

"  And  have  regretted  it  when  too  late," 
I  replied.  "  No,  Flo,  it  is  my  duty  to  obey 
my  father,  and  to  regard  his  wishes,  and  I 
will  try  to  do  so." 
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"  Regarding  Lis  wishes  is  one  thing,  and 
submitting  to  tyranny  is  another,"  said  my 
sister,  hotly.  ''  I  hate  injustice,  and  in 
your  place  I  should  have  let  papa  know  my 
opinion." 

"No,  Flo,  I  do  not  think  you  would.  I  hope 
you  would  have  had  more  wisdom  than  that." 

Grandmamma  Costelion  had  been  asleep 
during  our  conversation  with  her  lap  full  of 
coloured  wools,  but  now  she  awoke  with  a 
deeper  nod  than  usual,  in  time  to  hear  my 
remark,  which  called  for  another  from  her, 
not  in  her  own  words,  but  in  the  form  of  a 
quotation — 

"  The  youth,  who  led  by  Wisdom's  guiding  hand 
Seeks  Virtue's  Temple  and  her  law  reveres. 
He,  he  alone  in  Honour's  dome  shall  stand, 
Crown'd  with  Rewards  and  rais'd  above  his  Peers. 
Recording  annals  shall  preserve  his  name 
And  give  his  Virtues  to  immortal  Fame." 

'•Miriam,  have  you  read  Dodsley  upon 'The 

duty  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  Wisdom, 

and  the  Use  and  Importance  of  it  ?' " 
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''  I  am  sure  Miriam  is  wise  enough 
already,  grandmamma,"  laughed  my  sister ; 
*'  for  goodness  sake  don't  tell  her  to  learn 
any  more  about  it." 

''But,  my  dear  Florence,''  proceeded 
Lady  Costelion,  gravely,  "in  Dodsley's 
words — '  Wisdom  is  delectable  and  satis- 
factory, it  is  like  light,  pleasant  to  behold, 
casting  a  sprightly  lustre  and  diffusing  a 
benign  influence  about  it.'" 

"  And  you  tliink  if  I  were  wise  I  might 
do  the  same,  do  you  gran  ? " 

"  Undoubtedly  you  would,  my  dear ; 
but  it  is  not  wise  to  be  disrespectful,  and 
grandmamma  would  sound  better  from 
your  lips  than  gran — all  abbreviations 
show  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  addressed.  You 
might  respect  the  man  you  call  John,  but 
certainly  not  one  who  permitted  you  to 
call  him  Johnny." 
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"  All  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  grand- 
mamma/' said  my  sister,  argumentativelj, 
"Now  I,  for  instance,  should  prefer  the 
Johnny." 

"  Grandmamma,  shall  I  read  to  you  ? "  I 
broke  in,  fearing  a  dispute  between  these 
two  somewhat  contradictory  people. 

"  No,  my  dear,  your  father  told  us  that 
Lumley  might  drive  Lady  Trevelyan  and 
me  out  this  afternoon.  We  are  ofoinp;  into 
the  town  shoppiDg." 

"  What,  to-day  I "  I  asked,  *'  why  there  is 
a  fog  and  an  east  wind  "  (for  autumn  had 
closed  us  in  once  more). 

"  And  suppose  there  is,"  returned  Lady 
Costelion,  "  what  of  that  ?  I  hope  there 
are  no  delicate  lungs  in  our  family." 

"  Indeed  I  hope  not,"  I  replied,  and  with- 
out my  will  my  eyes  turned  to  my  sister's 
pale  face,  "  but  all  doctors  will  tell  you 
that  the  east   wind  has    in    it    something 
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inimical  to  life.  See  how  it  sears  all  vege- 
tation, and  I  am  sure  it  is  equally  harmful 
to  human  beings,  and  exerts  a  most  baneful 
influence  on  our  organizations.  It  seems 
to  dry  and  wither  one,  and  strong  as  I  am, 
I  do  not  care  to  be  exposed  to  it  more  than 
I  can  help." 

*'  You  must  have  been  talking  to  Mr. 
Lyndhurst  upon  the  subject,  surely, 
Miriam,''  said  Florence  scornfully ;  "  the 
east  wind  won't  keep  me  in,  I  can  promise 
you." 

"  I  certainly  have  heard  him  express 
similar  opinions,  Flo,"  I  laughed,  "  but  it  is 
hard  that  you  will  credit  me  with  none  of 
my  own ;  however,  I  will  forgive  you  if  you 
will  remain  in  doors  to-day." 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot ;  I  have  promised 
Gordon  to  meet  him  at  the  Hamilton  s'  this 
afternoon  for  lawn  tennis.  I  did  not  know 
papa  had  made  other  arrangements  for  the 
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carriage ;  however  I  can  walk  there,  and 
Gordon  must  drive  me  back." 

"What!  play  lawn  tennis  such  a  clay  as 
this  I  Why  the  grass  is  a  perfect  swamp, 
surely  Sir  Gordon  would  not  let  you." 

"  He  would  scarcely  venture  to  stop  my 
doing  that  or  anything  else  I  wished  to  do, 
I  imagine,"  she  answered  proudly. 

"Poor  Sir  Gordon,"  I  laughed.  "Florence, 
I  fear  you  intend  to  be  the  grey  mare,  but 
don't  draw  the  rein  too  tightly,  especially 
before  marriage.  Still,  to  please  me,  dear, 
if  you  really  will  not  stay  at  home,  do  wrap 
up  well.  When  people  are  robust  I  dare- 
say they  can  stand  the  east  wind,  and  most 
other  things,  but  you  are  not  over  strong 
just  now,  and  would  be  almost  sure  to  take 
a  chill." 

"If  I  do,  I  do,"  said  my  sister,  "but  I 
am  not  going  to  wrap  myself  up  till  I  look 
Hke  an  Egyptian  mummy,  I  can  tell  you." 
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Then  Lady  Trevelyan  joined  us,  and 
Florence  turned  to  her  at  once,  "  Grand- 
mamma has  just  been  telling  us  that  you 
think  of  driving  into  the  town  ;  if  you  do 
you  may  as  well  order  your  coffin,  according 
to  Miriam ;  she  says  if  any  of  us  go  out  this 
afternoon  Ave  shall  be  dead  men,  or  rather 
women." 

"Good  gracious  !  my  dear.  Why  1^'  she 
gasped,  *'  then  I'm  sure  I  won't  go  !" 

"  Florence,  like  the  poets,  takes  license, 
dear  Lady  Trevelyan ;  but  I  should  not 
advise  you  to  go  out  in  this  east  wind." 

"  Oh !  is  the  wind  in  the  east  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, *Hhen  I  am  sure  I  will  stay  at 
home.  Dear  Lady  Costelion,  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  I  know ;  one  death  in  a  house 
is  enough.     Poor  Lavinia — poor  child  V^ 

Florence  rose  and  left  the  room,  and  I 
followed  her,  hoping  yet  to  dissuade  her 
from  going.     "  I  think,  Miriam,  Lady  Tre- 
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velyan  is  somewhat  like  the  old  woman 
who  wept  when  her  son  died  at  seventy, 
and  said,  '  Poor  child,  poor  child,  I  knew  I 
should  never  rear  him/  Poor  Lady  Lavinia 
was  nearer  fifty  than  forty/' 

''Still  she  was  her  child,  Florence,''  I 
said,  softly ;  and  I  changed  the  subject,  for 
I  was  distressed  to  see  my  sister  in  so  hard 
a  mood. 

"I  shall  make  grandmamma  drop  me," 
she  said,  at  length,  "as  Lady  Tre velyan  is 
not  going." 

"Is  that  why  you  scared  her  with  the 
east  wind,"  I  laughed. 

"Of  course  it  was;  do  you  think  I 
should  have  taken  the  trouble  without  an 
object." 

"  Florence,"  I  said,  impatiently,  "  I  hope 
you  do  not  talk  like  this  to  Sir  Gordon ;  he 
might  think  you  mean  these  things.  You 
do  yourself  a  great  injustice." 
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She  did  not  answer  me,  but  got  out  Ler 
hat  and  began  to  dress. 

''And  you  really  mean  to  go  V 
"  I  positively  intend  to  do  so." 
"  Well,  dear,  pray  put  on  strong  boots." 
*'  I  shall  not  change  those  I  have  on," 
she  repHed.  Nor  would  she.  What  Avas 
the  matter  with  her "?  She  was  like  the  (;ld 
Florence  of  Devonshire  Terrace.  So  the 
two  wilful  ones  drove  off.  Lady  Trevelyan, 
after  thanking  me  again  and  again  for  my 
timely  warning  as  to  the  cold  wind,  went 
to  sleep,  and  I  crept  quietly  away  and  sat 
down  to  my  writing ;  but  I  had  not  done 
much  when  Bob  rushed  into  the  room. 
"  Miriam,  congratulate  me,"  he  cried,  ex- 
citedly, ''  I  am  going  to  college.  My  father 
at  last  sees  his  way  to  affording  it,  and, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Eadchffe,  I  have  kept  up 
my  work  fairly,  and  have  no  fears  about 
my  ''  little  go.' " 
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"Oh!  Bob,  I  am  so  glad,"  I  replied, 
giving  him  a  hearty  kiss.  "  I  have  so 
wished  for  this,  but  I  feared  it  might  never 
be;  and  have  you  decided  upon  your  future 
profession  ?" 

"No,  Miriam,  but  I  intend  to  be  one  of 
the  workers  of  the  world,  whatever  path  I 
tread,  rest  assured  of  that." 

"  I  cZo  feel  certain  of  it,  my  dear  brother. 
I  mean  to  be  very  j)roud  of  you." 

"Well,  I  hope  I  shall  never  disgrace 
you,  at  any  rate,  Miriam ;  but  now,  old 
girl,  I  have  heaps  of  things  I  want  you  to 
do  for  me,  so  put  your  scribbling  away ; 
you  see,  dear,  you  have  to  be  a  mother  to 
me  as  well  as  a  sister." 

I  willingly  laid  my  writing  aside,  and 
was  ready  when  my  brother  came  back 
with  his  arms  full  of  clothes. 

"  Look  here,  Miriam,  both  these  pockets 
are  all  torn  to  pieces  ;   I  wish  you  would 
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just  put  a  stitch  to  them — it  iconH  take  a 
minute!'' 

I  looked  up  in  his  face  and  smiled.  "  I 
will  do  them  with  pleasure,  Bob,  but  I 
can't  get  them  done  in  a  minute,  nor  yet 
an  hour,  for  I  must  make  and  put  in  new 
pockets." 

"  Well,  you  girls  do  know  how  to  make 
a  job  of  a  thing !  Why  don't  you  stitch 
up  the  holes  ? " 

''  Because  the  pockets  are  rotten." 

"Ah !  well,  as  I  have  not  to  pay  for  your 
work  by  the  time,  I  don't  care.  I  shall 
just  give  you  a  kiss  when  you  have  done, 
and  shall  expect  you  to  consider  yourself 
well  paid;  but  I  say,  Miriam,  do  you  think 
you  could  make  me  some  trousers?" 

"Trousers!"  I  echoed,  aghast.  "Wliy 
that's  tailor's  work !" 

"  Oh  !  only  white  flannels — cricketing 
bags.     I'm  sure  you  could  do  them." 
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"I  can  but  try,"  I  said,  dubiously;  ''only 
I  must  have  a  pattern  to  cut  them  out  by." 

"All  right ;  you  can  rip  up  an  old  pair 
and  allow  plenty  for  shrinking." 

So,  added  to  my  other  work,  I  had  to 
turn  tailor.  Bob  walked  off  to  the  town 
that  very  afternoon  and  procured  the  ma- 
terials, and  the  next  morning  I  cut  out  the 
"bags,"  which  took  me  a  long  while,  not 
being  accustomed  to  work  of  that  sort. 

By  lunch  time  I  had  stitched  the  seams 
with  my  little  sewing  machine,  when  Bob 
came  in.  "  That's  right,  Miriam,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Why  you  have  done  them 
quickly." 

"Done  them!"  I  echoed;  "  why  I  have 
hardly  begun  them  yet !  they  will  take  me 
a  day  or  two  to  finish." 

My  brother  stared  at  me  as  if  I  had  lost 
my  senses.  "  Well,  you  girls  do  make 
mountains  out  of  mole  hills  !"  he  said,  sen- 
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tentionsly.  "Why,  you've  only  got  to 
turn  down  ttie  top  and  turn  up  the  ancles, 
and  there  you  are  !" 

"  I  dare  say  you  are,"  I  laughed,  and  we 
went  in  to  lunch ;  but  my  thoughts  soon 
left  Bob's  nether  garments,  for  Florence 
would  eat  nothmg,  and  was  looking  white 
and  miserable,  and  from  time  to  time  she 
shivered  violently. 

'^What  is  the  matter,  Flo  1"  I  asked, 
anxiously. 

"  I  have  caught  a  cold,  I  suppose,"  she 
answered,  sharply.  ''Now,  Miriam,  can- 
not you  say,  '  I  told  you  so.'" 

But  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  say  any- 
thing, for  I  saw  her  short,  c^uick  breathing, 
and  I  felt  very  unhappy. 

I  watched  for  my  father's  coming  home 
that  afternoon,  and  waylaid  him  before  he 
entered  the  house.  "  Papa,"  I  said,  "  my 
sister  Florence  seems  very  poorly.     I  shall 
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be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  send  for  Mr. 
Lyndhurst." 

''  I  have  not  paid  his  last  bill  yet, 
Miriam,  so  I  would  not  call  him  in  without 
necessity  ;  but — " 

''Will  you  go  and  see  Florence,  papa? 
Watch  her  and  judge  for  yourself.  I  be- 
lieve she  is  going  to  be  ill,  and,  indeed,  she 
has  long  looked  delicate." 

"Why,  then,  have  you  not  told  me?" 
asked  Sir  Charteris,  sharply.  "  You  are  in 
the  place  of  a  mother  to  her." 

"  If  I  have  not  worried  you  upon  the 
subject,  papa,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of 
thought ;  but  when  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  really  the  matter,  what  is  one  to 
say  or  do  ?  I  have  asked  Mr.  Lyndhurst 
to  watch  her  for  me  as  a  friend,  and  he 
has  done  so." 

"  Why  for  you  f  what  am  I  to  under- 
stand by  that  ?" 

VOL.  II.  O 
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"  Simply  that  we  a?^e  friends,"  I  replied, 
raising  my  eyes  fearlessly  to  his. 

Then  he  passed  into  the  house  and  went 
to  the  drawing-room.  Florence  was  lying 
on  the  sofa,  but  started  up  at  his  entrance. 
Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  eyes  bright, 
and  her  hands  burning.  He  spoke  to  her 
kindly,  and  left  the  room,  and  as  soon  as  I 
could  I  went  after  him. 

"  You  can  send  for  Lyndhurst,"  he  said, 
and  I  quickly  obeyed  him. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  our  new 
troubles.  The  doctor  came  at  once,  for  my 
letter  to  him  was  urgent,  and  he  ordered 
my  sister  to  bed  immediately. 

The  following  morning  he  came  early, 
and  was  closeted  some  time  with  my  father, 
after  which  I  was  called  down. 

"  Miriam,  your  sister  has  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  typhoid  fever.  I  am  going 
to  telegraph  for    Aunt   Phyllis.      It  is  a 
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question  whether  the  latter  is  catching ; 
but  if  you  have  any  fear  of  it  you  can  go 
to  Mrs.  Armatage,  and  we  can  employ  a 
nurse." 

"  I  have  no  fear  whatever." 

"And  you  wish  to  stay  ?" 

"Undoubtedly.  I  would  not  leave  my 
sister  on  any  account." 

"  You  are  right,  Miriam,"  said  my  father, 
with  emotion,  "  and  you  are  a  good  girl 
and  a  dutiful  daughter,  Florence  is  very 
dear  to  me,  and  I  would  rather  trust  her  to 
you  than  to  a  stranger." 

"I  will  do  my  best  for  her,  papa,"  I 
whispered,  tears  coming  into  my  eyes ; 
"  but  she  is  in  higher  hands  than  ours. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  pray  that  she  may  be 
spared  to  us,  and  use  every  means  in  our 
power  to  ease  her  sufferings." 

He  took  my  hand  in  his,  and  seemed 
about  to  speak  to  me,  and  I  fancied  that 

o  2 
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it  was  of  Herbert  he  intended  to  say  some- 
thing, but  instead,  he  stooped  and  kissed 
me,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  dismissed. 

Those  were  dreary  days  that  followed — 
days  of  acute  anxiety.  My  poor  sister  s 
short  hacking  cough  was  incessant  and 
wearing ;  but  otherwise  I  do  not  think  her 
sufferings  were  very  great,  although  her 
irritability  was  painful  and  trying  in  the 
extreme,  for  nothing  we  could  do  for  her 
was  right.  Mr.  Radcliffe  was  often  by  her 
bedside,  though  she  treated  him  with  scant 
courtesy ;  however,  knowing  as  we  did  that 
she  was  scarcely  responsible  for  her  actions, 
none  of  us  in  any  way  resented  them  or 
her  words.  All  we  wanted  was  to  see  her 
better,  and  Mr.  Lyndhurst's  face  was  very 
serious  as  day  followed  day  and  her  pros- 
tration became  greater.  He  ordered  the 
house  to  be  kept  very  quiet,  and  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe took  Trevelyan  home  to  stay  with  him. 
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Bob  should  have  started  for  Cambridge, 
but  he  would  not  leave  home  till  all  danger 
was  past,  and  I  found  him  a  great  help 
and  support,  ever  patient  and  kind.  Dear 
old  Bob,  I  felt  sure  during  that  time  that 
he  was  growing  into  a  fine  character,  and  I 
never  had  cause  to  change  my  mind. 

Mr.  Lyndhurst,  when  my  poor  sister  was 
at  the  worst,  had  taken  me  by  both  hands, 
and  told  me  of  her  danger. 

"  I  think  it  is  only  right  you  should 
know  the  truth,*'  he  said,  kindly.  "  I  do 
not  consider  a  medical  man  is  justified  in 
withholding  it." 

Then  I  raised  my  eyes  to  his  pitifully. 

"  Oh !  do  save  her,  Mr.  Lyndhurst,"  I 
pleaded.  "  We  are  all  so  proud  of  our 
beauty.  I  think  it  would  break  papa's 
heart  to  lose  her.  Is  there  nothing  else 
you  can  do  ?     Nothing  ?  " 

"  You   have  more  in  your  hands  than  I 
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have  now,  Miss  Miriam.  In  a  case  like 
this  the  nurses  can  do  more  than  the  doctor. 
Constant  nourishment  is  the  only  thing  to 
keep  the  feeble  spark  of  life  alight.  Eveiy 
hour,  at  least,  she  must  be  fed.  Beef-tea, 
beaten  up  eggs.  Brand's  extract,  and  Cham- 
pagne must  be  our  medicines  for  the 
present." 

"  And  it  is  so  difficult  to  persuade  her  to 
take  anything,"  I  murmured,  sadly. 

"  Then  gentle  force  must  be  used,"  he 
replied.     "  It  is  the  only  chance." 

At  length  she  slept.  That  sleep  was  the 
turning  point,  and  gradually  she  came  back 
to  VIS,  as  it  were. 

During  her  illness  Sir  Gordon  had  shown 
much  feeling,  and  had  called  many  times  a 
day  to  inquire  for  her  when  she  was  in 
danger  ;  but  she  never  asked  for  him,  and 
when  I  occasionally  mentioned  his  visits, 
she  turned  from  me  impatiently.     In  every 
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spare  moment  I  had  had  to  attend  to  Bob's 
clothes,  knowing  that  everything  must  be 
ready  for  him  to  start  off  on  his  new  life  at 
once  ;  and  greatly  as  I  felt  I  should  miss 
him,  I  was  glad,  for  his  sake,  to  speed  him 
away.  But  when  all  was  done,  a  great 
wave  of  desolation  seemed  to  sweep  over 
me,  and  the  whole  world  to  slide  from 
beneath  my  weary  feet,  and  I  knew  no  more. 

My  father  had  gone  to  Cambridge  with 
Bob,  and  Aunt  Phyllis  had  run  home  to  see 
her  mother.  Some  one  found  me  as  I  lay 
insensible,  and  I  was  carried  into  the  gabled 
room,  and  laid  there  on  the  bed.  Aunt 
Phyllis  and  I  had  been  using  it  for  resting 
in  when  off  watch,  and  a  fire  was  kept 
burning  there. 

The  servants  were  alarmed  about  me, 
and  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  when  I  opened 
my  eyes  the  grave  kind  face  of  Mr.  Lynd^ 
hurst  was  leaning  over  me. 
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A  telegram  from  Aunt  Phyllis  to  say  she 
could  not  return  till  the  following  day  did 
not  mend  matters,  and  Mr.  Lyndhurst 
stated  his  intention  of  coming  in  again  to 
see  how  we  were  getting  on  the  last  thing 
at  night,  and  begged  me  very  hard  to  rest 
until  then,  and  Grandmamma  CosteHon 
having  undertaken  to  sit  with  Flo,  I  pro- 
mised ;  and  I  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  I 
was  greatly  surprised  to  awake  and  find 
myself  in  total  darkness,  and  I  had  scarcely 
aroused  myself  from  the  lethargy  which  had 
overcome  me,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  I 
heard  that  same  wailing  sound  which  had 
so  alarmed  me  before.  I  longed  to  escape 
from  the  room,  but  did  not  feel  the  courage 
to  leave  my  bed  in  the  darkness,  and  grope 
my  way  to  the  door,  and  down  the  stairs. 

So  I  lay  there  with  my  hair  seeming  to 
rise  on  my  head ;  my  flesh  crept,  and  I 
felt  as  though   cold  water  were  trickhng 
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down  my  spine.  I  was  paralyzed.  Yes, 
cowardly  as  it  seems,  I  must  confess  it,  I 
was  paralyzed  with  fear.  At  any  other  time 
I  flatter  myself  it  would  not  have  been  so, 
but  as  it  was,  I  really  felt  unable  to  move, 
and  I  am  not  sure  I  did  not  faint  again ; 
but  at  length  a  light  shone  up  the  stairs, 
and  one  of  the  servants  brought  in  Mr. 
Lyndhurst. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Miss 
Miriam  ? "  he  asked,  as  I  sprang  up  with 
straining  eyes,  and  fairly  began  to  cry. 

"  Poor  girl !  you  are  thoroughly  over- 
done. I  wish  with  all  my  heart  Miss 
Armatage  was  not  away.  You  are  not  fit 
to  sit  up  with  your  sister  to-night." 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  am,"  I  exclaimed,  eagerly. 
"  I  will  not  leave  her,  and  indeed  I  could 
not  remain  here.  You  may  believe  it  or 
no,  but  this  room  is  haunted.  I  did  not 
mind  it  so  very  much  when  I  was  quite 
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well ;  but  to-night,  I,  a  Costelion,  have 
been  an  actual  coward.  I  am  so  ashamed, 
for  I  always  flattered  myself  I  was  afraid 
of  nothing  on  earth  ;  and  that  is  just  it.  I 
don't  believe  these  sounds  are  earthly  at  all." 

Mr.  Lyndhurst  fetched  a  glass,  and  gave 
me  some  composing  medicine,  then  begged 
me  to  dress  myself  while  he  went  to  see  my 
sister.  When  I  descended  the  stairs  he 
was  waiting  for  me. 

"  Miss  Miriam,"  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  I  hope  I  have  not  taken  a  hberty,  but  I 
have  asked  your  servant  to  give  me  a  little 
supper,  and  I  must  get  you  to  come  and 
keep  me  company.'' 

I  saw  through  this  kindly  ruse  of  his, 
and  although  I  had  no  appetite,  I  felt  I 
could  not  refuse  to  follow  out  his  wishes. 
When  we  were  seated  at  the  table,  and  the 
maid,  having  served  us,  had  left  the  room, 
he  said,  suddenly, 
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"  So,  Miss  Miriam,  you  really  believe  in 
ghosts.  I  can  assure  you  there  is  nothing 
which  tries  the  nerves  so  greatly  as  such  a 
belief;  endeavour  to  shake  it  off.'* 

"  I  know  nothing  about  ghosts,"  I  re- 
plied, somewhat  petulantly ;  "  but  I  do 
know  that  there  are  unearthly  sounds  in 
that  room,  like  a  soul  in  pain." 

"  Why  not  a  body  ? "  he  laughed.  "  It 
strikes  me  the  material  world  make  more 
noise  than  the  ethereal ;  but  it  shall  be  my 
business  to  try  and  find  out  what  is  the 
mystery  of  the  gabled  chamber.'' 

Grandmamma  Costelion  had  fallen  asleep 
at  her  post,  he  told  me,  so  I  hurried  up 
stairs,  and  took  my  place  upon  the  sofa  in 
my  sister  s  room,  Httle  dreaming  that  Mr. 
Lyndhurst  had  gone  back  to  the  haunted 
room. 

The  next  morning  he  greeted  me  with  a 
smiling  face.     "  I  have  hunted  down  your 
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ghost,  Miss  Miriam/'  he  said,  cheerfully, 
*^  and  with  your  father  s  permission,  I  can 
lay  this  demon  spirit  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  How  ^ ''  I  asked,  "  what  is  it  ? " 

"It  is  only  the  weathercock  on  your 
gable,  which  sadly  wants  grease ;  but  I 
should  suggest  that  Sir  Charteris  has  it 
removed  from  the  house  to  the  stable, 
where  it  will  disturb  Shamrock  less  than 
you,  if  it  should  get  out  of  gear  and  take 
to  groaning  again ;  you  will  see,  it  is  yet 
another  instance  of  the  need  of  an  oiled 
feather.  Some  people  say  there's  nothing 
like  leather,  but  I  contend  there's  nothing 
Hke  oil.'' 

"So  I  have  been  frightened  out  of  my 
wits  by  a  rusty  weathercock ! "  I  said,  in- 
dignant with  myself;  "well,  I  must  confess 
I  feel  very  small." 

"  And  some  people  are  worse  than  you," 
he   laughed.     "  I   have   seen   women,  and 
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men  too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  afraid  of 
their  own  shadows." 

"  What  ugly  people  they  must  have 
been,"  I  returned  ;  "  but  Mr.  Lyndhurst,  I 
really  am  ashamed  of  myself — yet  now,  I 
understand  it  all.  On  quiet,  still  nights 
there  was  no  sound,  because  the  weather- 
cock did  not  move,  but  when  the  wind  was 
high,  then  as  it  turned,  it  creaked  and 
groaned,  and  its  noise,  mingling  with  the 
storm,  was  like  cries  of  pain.  Mr.  Lynd- 
hurst, I  am  so  very  much  obliged  to  you.^' 

"  Then  promise  me,  Miss  Miriam,  that 
in  future  you  will  never  give  way  to  super- 
stitious fancies,  and  look  for  the  improbable 
until  you  have  searched  thoroughly  for  the 
real  and  probable,"  he  said  kindly ;  and  I 
promised,  assuring  him  that  all  superstition 
on  my  part  had  been  cured  by  the  unro- 
mantic  weathercock. 
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Autumn  passed  away,  and  winter 
wrapped  us  in  her  white  cloak,  but  there 
were  few  landmarks  to  note  the  fleeting 
days.  My  sister  had  been  given  back  to 
us,  but  she  was  a  gift  whom  it  was  needful 
for  us  to  care  for  and  cherish.  Mr.  Lynd- 
hurst  had  warned  us  that  her  state  of 
health  was  precarious,  and  that  she  must 
not  be  worried  or  crossed  in  any  way.  He 
hoped  that  she  might  outgrow  her  deli- 
cacy, but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  un- 
likely that  she  might  go  into  a  decline  ;  so 
we  watched  her  with  anxious  love,  fearfully. 

Christmas  came  and  went.  Bob  had 
been  home,  and  had  gone  back  again  to 
college.  The  sad  season  of  Lent  was 
approaching — a  time  which  never  seems 
cheerful,  even  to  the  unthinking,  but  to 
me,  always  appears  laden  with  trouble. 

I  was  coming  along  the  passage,  dressed 
for  a  walk,  when  I  met  Sir  Gordon  entering 
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the  house.  He  greeted  me  with  his  usual 
gooclwill  and  we  parted,  each  going  our 
different  ways :  mine  was  to  inquire  for 
Mr.  Montague  who  had  been  ill,  his  to  sit 
with  Florence. 

The  air  was  crisp  and  fresh,  and  I  en- 
joyed my  walk,  but  as  I  neared  the  Manor 
House,  a  dull  sense  of  oppression  seized 
upon  me.  The  woman  who  opened  the 
gate  had,  I  could  see,  been  weeping,  so  I 
passed  on,  not  liking  to  pry  into  her 
trouble.  I  noticed  that  the  blinds  were 
all  do^vn,  but  the  sun  was  upon  the  win- 
dows and  I  felt  no  alarm.  I  was  admitted 
to  the  house  and  shown  at  once  into  Miss 
CaroHne's  own  room,  by  the  butler,  who, 
always  grave,  was  far  more  so  than  usual. 
*'  I  thought  you  would  come,  dear  Miriam," 
said  my  old  friend,  softly,  as  she  placed  her 
arms  about  me,  and  I  saw  that  the  sweet 
old  face  was  wet  with  tears. 
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''  Oil !  Miss  Caroline,"  I  cried,  "  is  your 
brother  worse  ? " 

"No  dear,"  she  repHed,  raising  her  loving 
eyes  to  mine,  "he  is  better — all  is  well  with 
him — he  is  at  rest !  It  is  we  who  are  left 
who  suffer." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  he  is — dead  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  People  call  it  so,  Miriam,  but  we  who 
believe  know  better.  He  is  ever  present 
with  us  now ;  the  communion  of  saints  is 
no  figure  of  speech,  dear — he  is  being  per- 
fected for  the  great  day.  We  must  all 
wait  for  that,  either  here  on  earth,  or  there 
in  paradise.  There  are  many  saints  who 
are  even  now  saying  '  How  long,  Lord  ! '  " 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  friend,"  I  murmured,  "  it 
is  very  sudden,  surely,  I  had  no  idea  that 
he  was  in  danger." 

"  Nor  had  we,  Miriam  ;  but  we  are  very 
thankful  that  he  had  no  suffering — for  the 
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rest,  he  was  ready  whenever  the  Lord 
miglit  have  called  him — he  was  a  faithful 
servant." 

After  a  few  words  of  love  and  sympathy, 
I  went  away.  I  seemed  to  have  no  busi- 
ness there,  and  as  I  walked  homeward  I 
was  still  and  sad. 

At  our  own  door,  I  met  Sir  Gordon 
Graham,  and  was  struck  by  a  strange  change 
in  his  manner.  He  stopped,  and  taking 
me  by  both  hands,  he  said,  "Good  bye, 
Miriam  ;  God  knows  when  we  shall  meet 
again !  "  and  before  I  could  answer  him,  he 
was  gone. 

I  turned  at  once  towards  the  drawing 
room  and  entered  it. 

My  sister  was  sitting  before  the  fire,  and 
took  no  notice  of  me,  but  I  placed  my  hand 
upon  her  arm,  and  knelt  down  beside  her. 

"  Florence,"  I  said,  earnestly,  "  I    trust 

you    have   not    been    throwing  away  your 
VOL.  II.  p 
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happiness.  Why  has  Sir  Gordon  left  you  in 
such  strange  haste  ?  Surely,  dear,  you  have 
not  quarrelled  with  him." 

"  What  if  I  have,"  she  said,  haughtily, 
**  is  it  any  business  of  yours,  Miriam  ? " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  I  answered  boldly ;  "  it  is  my 
business,  and  the  business  of  every  member 
of  your  family  to  try  and  prevent  you  from 
bringing  misery  upon  your  life.  Flo,  dear 
Flo,  you  must  love  Sir  Gordon — you  cannot 
possibly  have  so  changed  towards  him  but 
that  you  will  be  happy  as  his  wife.  In  our 
altered  circumstances,  I  cannot  see  where 
you  will  ever  find  so  good  a  match  again — 
especially  with  the  incubus  of  a  broken 
engagement." 

"Thank  you,  Miriam,"  said  my  sister, 
coldly,  "neither  Sir  Gordon  nor  I  have 
asked  for  your  opinion,  nor  do  we  need 
your  advice.  Kindly  do  not  refer  to  the 
subject  again." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  NOTICED  that  night  that  my  father  s  brow 

was  clouded,  and  that  he  seemed  to  have 

aged   suddenly,  but   I   imagined  that  he 

must   have  heard   from   my  sister  of  her 

quarrel   with   her   lover,  a   quarrel   which 

something  told  me  would  not  be  a  renewal 

of  love.     A  bright  letter  from  Aunt  Phyllis 

cheered  me — she  and  her  mother  were  well 

and  happy. 

Another  day  passed  away,  and  once  more 

my  father  returned  home,  and  this  time  he 

was  so  pale  as  actually  to  startle  me. 

I  had  seen  him  from  the  window,  and 

p2 
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hastened  out  to  meet  him.     "Papa,"  I  said, 
is  anything  the  matter — are  you  ill  ? " 

He  laid  a  feverish  hand  upon  mine,  and 
drew  me  after  him  wordlessly  ;  and  thus,  in 
silence,  we  entered  his  little  study. 

"  Miriam,"  he  gasped,  sinking  into  a 
chair,  "  Miriam,  I  am  ruined  ! " 

"  Ruined  1 "  I  echoed,  catching  at  the 
table  for  support,  "Ruined!  what  has  ruined 
you  ? "  and  all  the  world  seemed  to  whirl 
round  and  round,  in  chaos  and  confusion. 

"  That  man — Rider — has  done  it." 

Then  there  came  back  to  my  recollection 
Mr.  RadclifFe's  words  of  mistrust,  and  my  own 
instinct  against  him.  Had  I  been  unmind- 
ful of  my  father's  interests  ?  Was  there 
nothing  I  could  have  done  to  warn,  to  help, 
to  save  him  ?  A  feeling  of  blindness,  of 
numbness,  seemed  to  encompass  me,  and 
hold  me  silent — all  sense  appeafed  to 
have  been  knocked  completely  out  of  me. 
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I  had  never  dreamed  that  misfortune  could 
further  overtake  us.  We  had  been  driven 
from  our  dear,  much  loved  home,  and  I  had 
behaved  that  the  worst  of  ills  had  befallen 
us. 

I  could  not  realize  this  new  trouble,  nor 
could  my  mind  recover  from  the  shock — it 
had  stunned  me ;  but  I  was  aroused  at 
length.  What  was  it  I  heard?  My  father, 
Sir  Charteris,  the  proud  and  haughty 
baronet  was  sobbing. 

That  counter  shock  cleared  my  bewildered 
mind. 

''  Papa,  dear  papa  ! "  I  murmured,  sink- 
ing upon  my  knees  beside  him,  "  do  not 
grieve ;  it  is  hard  for  you,  very  hard,  but 
let  us  be  brave — there  must  be  something 
left  for  us." 

"  Miriam,  there  is  nothing  left — but  dis- 
grace. Every  penny  I  have  in  the  world 
must    go,   and    God    knows   they  are    not 
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many  ;  they  will  take  even  the  furniture 
from  under  this  roof." 

"  But  Kingsholme  is  entailed — they  can- 
not touch  that,  can  they  papa  1 " 

'*  No,  they  can  only  oblige  me  to  mort- 
gage it  for  my  life,  I  believe.  Poor  Bob  ! 
it  would  have  been  better  for  him  had 
he  been  born  anything  but  a  CosteHon. 
Miriam,  I  know  not  what  to  do." 

*'  Papa,  let  us  send  for  Aunt  Phyllis,  she 
will  help  us — she  is  so  wise,  she  will  be 
able  to  tell  us  what  to  do." 

"Ay,  child,  send  for  her,  she  is  a  good  and 
true  woman,  but  spare  your  poor  sister  as 
long  as  possible.  Thank  God  she  at  least 
will  not  share  my  ruin — she  must  marry 
Graham  at  once  ! " 

I  raised  my  eyes  full  of  trouble  to  his, 
but  he  was  too  much  engrossed  to  see 
them,  so  I  said  nothing,  though  in  my 
heart  I  felt  that  there  would  never  be  any 
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marriage  between  my  sister  and  Sir  Gordon 
Graham.  I  did  not  tell  her,  but  it  eked 
out  somehow  that  trouble  had  befallen  us, 
and  Florence  was  not  long  in  hearing  the 
truth.  I  saw  that  she  knew  it,  but  she 
said  not  one  word — she  sat  pale  and  quiet, 
looking  before  her  into  the  far  unseen 
distance. 

Aunt  Phyllis  came  to  us  at  once,  and 
renewed  strength  seemed  to  come  with 
her. 

*'  Oh !  auntie,"  I  cried,  "  is  not  this 
trouble  indeed '? " 

"Yes,  darling,"  she  answered,  softly,  "it 
is  truly  ;  but  strength  is  often  perfected  in 
weakness ;  when  there  seems  nothing  we 
can  do  for  ourselves  we  learn  to  put  our 
whole  trust  in  our  Heavenly  Father,  and 
you  may  be  sure  He  is  able  and  willing  to 
help  all  who  call  upon  Him." 

Bob  returned  home  quite  unexpectedly, 
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and  he  and  Sir  Charteris  were  shut  up  to- 
gether in  the  study  for  so  long  that  I  grew 
nervous  and  frightened,  and  when  he  came 
out,  there  was  a  quiet  determination  in  the 
grave,  pale  face,  and  an  earnestness  in  the 
dark  grey  eyes,  that  I  had  never  before 
seen  there. 

A  few  days  after,  we  learnt  that  Bob 
had  persuaded  Sir  Charteris  that  the  right 
and  honourable  course  for  him  was  to  cut 
off  the  entail  of  Kingsholme  Abbey,  and  to 
give  up  all  to  the  creditors.  And  when  he 
should  be  of  age,  this  would  be  his  inherit- 
ance— to  sign  away  his  birthright. 

"  Miriam,"  said  Aunt  Phyllis  to  me  that 
night,  "  I  am  proud  of  my  nephew  ;  Bob  is 
a  noble  fellow."  And  I  had  agreed  with 
her,  with  overflowing  eyes  and  a  bursting 
heart. 

Soon  after  we  learnt  that  there  was  a 
purchaser  for  the  old  home,  which  we  had 
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so  dearly  loved.  Some  London  firm  had 
made  a  good  offer  for  it,  on  behalf  of  a 
non-appearing  client,  and  when  Bob  should 
reach  his  twenty-first  birthday,  it  was  to 
be  legally  given  over.  In  the  meantime 
the  poor  boy  had  left  college,  and  had 
applied  for  a  commission  in  the  army. 

"You  see,  Miriam,  I  shall  need  no 
capital  in  that  walk  of  life,"  he  said, 
cheerily,  "  and  I  regard  it  as  a  grand  pro- 
fession for  one  who  is  ready  and  willing  to 
work  at  military  subjects." 

"  But,  Bob,  will  you  manage  to  live 
upon  your  pay  ?  There  are  so  many  ex- 
penses ;  the  uniforms  must  cost  so  much." 

"  I  must  live  upon  it,"  he  returned  ; 
"there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter,  but  I 
have  no  fears  for  myself  It  is  at  your 
future  and  my  father's  I  look  with  pain." 

"  Do  not  mind  for  me.  Bob,"  I  replied  ; 
"  I  shall  be  able  to  earn  something  in  time. 
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Indeed,  I  have  already  done  a  little  that 
way,  but  I  cannot  think  what  our  poor 
father  is  to  do.  We  have  to  give  up  this 
house  and  all  it  contains  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  I  really  think  it  will  break  his 
heart." 

'*It  will  break  his  spirit,  and  that  to  a 
Costelion  is,  I  think,  worse,'*  said  Bob, 
sadly.  *•  However,  he  has  a  kind  friend 
in  Aunt  Phyllis,  and  things  might  be 
worse,  for  we  might  not  have  her.  We 
may  be  thankful  our  poor  stepmother 
passed  away  before  this  blow  fell  upon  us. 
It  would  have  complicated  matters  very 
much." 

"Aunt  Phyllis  has  asked  us  all  to  go 
and  stay  with  her,  Bob,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  I  do  not  see  what  else  we  can  do ; 
but  we  are  a  terribly  large  party." 

"  Trevelyan  and  I  are  going  to  remain 
with   Mr.    Radcliffe   for   the   present,"    he 
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answered.      "  He    and   Aunt   Phyllis   are 
indeed  friends  in  need." 

"  I  wish  you  were  coming  with  us,  dear," 
I  said,  yearningly.  "  I  fear  we  shall  not 
see  much  of  one  another,  when  once  our 
paths  begin  to  diverge." 

"  Never  mind,  Miriam,  together  or  apart 
we  will  do  our  duty,  and  never  doubt  one 
another's  affection." 

"Never,  Bob,  never;  and  now  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  noble  I  think  it  of  you  to 
give  up  Kingsholme.  I  know  how  you 
love  it,  and  how  great  a  trouble  the  sacri- 
fice must  be." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  wrench ;  the  old  place  is 
wondrous  dear  to  me,  but  my  father  s 
honour  and  our  good  name  is  more  dear  to 
me  still.  No  one  shall  say  we  have  helped  to 
ruin  others  and  could  yet  retain  our  estate." 

''Have  we  ruined  others?"  I  asked, 
horrified. 
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"  The  Company  with  which  my  father 
has  identified  himself  has  done  so,  and 
that  is  the  same  thing.  Thousands  of 
unfortunate  families  have  been  brought  to 
poverty." 

"And  who  is  to  blame  for  all  this? 
Has  there  been  dishonesty,  or  what  ?  " 

"  God  knows,  ]\iiriam ;  all  concerned  in 
it  will  share  the  blame,  but  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  the  law  will  touch  none.  If  you 
ask  me  who  is  in  fault,  I  believe  it  is  that 
man  Rider's  doing,  and  that  he  is  a  scamp, 
but  he  has  taken  care  that  his  rascality 
shall  not  appear." 

"  But  did  not  papa  know  how  things 
were  going?  Why  did  he  not  throw  the 
whole  concern  up  ?  " 

"  The  fact  is,  Miriam,  that  the  father  is 
not  a  man  of  business.  He  did  think 
things  were  going  wrong,  but  his  doubts 
were   explained   away  by   Rider,    and   he 
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was  persuaded  that  the  difficulties  were 
merely  temporary  ones,  and  had  the  fact 
clearly  proved  to  him  by  that  clever 
rascal." 

"  Then  the  Eiders,  too,  are  ruined  ?  " 

"  Not  they;  Mr.  Rider  has  managed 
that  nearly  all  he  had  has  been  settled 
most  generously  upon  his  wife.  He  is  all 
right,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  The  world  seems  a  strange  place.  Bob," 
I  said,  sadly.  "  We  did  not  come  across 
these  sort  of  people  at  our  dear  old  Kings- 
holme,  and  to  think  it  will  never  now  be 
our  home  again !  I  wonder  who  has 
bought  it." 

**  The  lawyers  do  not  seem  inclined  to 
tell  us  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  know  one  thing, 
viz.,  that  the  purchaser  is  a  maiden  lady 
of  good  family,  that  is  a  comfort  at  any 
rate." 

"  Bob,"  I  asked,  suddenly,  "  that  picture 
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of  Flo's  mother,  must  that  be  given  up? 
I  am  sure  papa  would  not  like  to  part  from 
that,  it  was  the  only  thing  he  took  away 
from  the  strangers  to  whom  he  let  the 
house." 

*'  Yes,  I  am  afraid  so,"  he  replied ; 
"  that  cannot  be  considered  a  personaHty,  I 
fear." 

"  Then  I  will  ask  Aunt  PhyUis  to  buy 
it,"  I  exclaimed. 

"What  is  Aunt  PhyUis  to  buy?"  said 
a  low  sweet  voice  behind  us. 

"  Oh  !  auntie,  I  did  not  know  you  were 
there  !  "  I  replied.  "  We  were  talking 
about  all  we  must  give  up.  Must  every- 
thing go  ? " 

"  It  would  not  be  honest  to  retain 
anything,  dear.  Your  father  has  promised 
to  give  up  all,  and  when  he  has  done  that, 
he  can  do  no  more,"  she  said,  sadly  ;  "  and 
this  dear  boy  has  behaved  nobly,  too,"  and 
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she  laid  her  hand  fondly  on  my  brothers 
shoulder. 

"  It  was  not  much  I  wanted  to  retain, 
auntie,  and  nothing  for  myself.  It  was 
the  painting  of  the  second  Lady  Costelion. 
I  know  poor  papa  cherished  it,  and  if  I 
were  Florence  I  could  not  bear  a  stranger 
to  buy  it.  Oh  !  if  I  had  such  a  picture  of 
my  own  dear  mother  ! " 

"  I  have  a  very  nice  one  of  her,  Miriam 
dear,  and  it  shall  be  yours ;  I  can  have  it 
copied  for  myself  As  to  the  other,  if  it  be 
possible,  I  will  purchase  it,  and  give  it  to 
Sir  Charteris.  It  would  be  a  nice  wel- 
come for  him,  would  it  not,  to  find  it  in 
his  study  at  Greenholm.  I  hope  he  will 
make  himself  happy  with  us  ;  for  the  rest, 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  and  I  think  you 
wiU  like  the  place  better  than  Little  New- 
ington  ;  but  perhaps  I  am  partial,  having 
lived  there  so  long.     It  was  from  that  very 
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house  Sir  Charteris  took  your  mother,  Bob, 
twenty-two  years  ago,  and  more.  Poor 
dear  girl,  I  can  see  her  happy  face  now, 
looking  into  that  of  the  young  husband 
whom  she  loved  so  truly.  The  house  is 
not  altered  one  bit  since  those  days,  but  I 
cannot  say  the  same  of  the  neighbourhood. 
We  stood  almost  alone  then,  now  we  have 
quite  a  colony  around  us,  and  most  of  our 
neighbours  are  good,  kindly  people.  I 
trust  your  poor  father  will  make  himself 
content  among  us." 

"  But,  dear  Aunt  Phyllis,  you  cannot 
imagine  we  are  going  to  saddle  ourselves 
on  you  ;  it  is  good  of  you  to  have  us  for  a 
visit,  but " 

"  Miriam,"  returned  my  aunt,  more 
severely  than  I  had  ever  heard  her  speak 
before,  "  Miriam,  I  had  hoped  you  felt  that 
I  stood  in  your  mother's  place  to  you  ;  but 
if  I  hear  another  such  remark^  I  shall  begin 
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to  think  I  have  been  mistaken.  My  home 
is  your  home  and  Bob's  home,  and  the 
home  of  all  who  belong  to  you." 

I  could  not  answer  her,  all  I  could  do 
was  to  take  both  her  hands  in  mine,  while 
tears  fell  unheeded  down  my  cheeks,  and 
as  I  stood,  so  holding  her,  the  door  opened, 
and  our  little  housemaid  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Lyndhurst  was  waiting  to  see  me  in 
the  drawing-room,  so  drying  my  eyes 
quickly,  I  went  to  him,  regardless  of 
appearance. 

"Miss  Miriam,"  he  said  kindly,  as  he 
greeted  me,  "  I  have  been  away  on 
a  holiday  and  only  came  back  last 
night,  or  I  should  have  been  to  see  you 
before." 

"  I  hope  the  change  has  done  you  good," 

I  returned,  doing  my  best  to  smile.     "  You 

work  so  hard  and  deserve  your  rest  when 

it  comes." 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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"Thank  you,"  he  said  earnestly,  **  you 
are  always  thoughtful  for  others ;  but  I 
came  here  to  speak  to  you  upon  a  more 
serious  topic  than  my  holiday.  Miss 
Miriam,  I  am  so  truly  sorry  for  your 
trouble." 

"  I  knew  you  would  be,"  I  answered, 
raising  my  eyes  to  his  gratefnlly,  regardless 
of  the  tear  traces  still  on  them. 

*'  I  did  not  know  of  it  until  this  morning, 
and  the  news  quite  knocked  me  over." 

*'I  wonder  you  did  not  see  it  in  the 
newspapers,"  I  said,  bitterly.  *'  I  thought 
every  one  had  done  so." 

"  I  did  see  that  a  company  had  smashed, 
but  so  many  do  that,  that  I  did  not  either 
heed  it  or  read  about  it "  (then  suddenly)— 
*'  Is  it  true  that  Sir  Charteris  intends  to 
give  up  everything  f  "  he  asked. 

"  Everything  I "  I  echoed,  proudly.  "  He 
will  keep  nothing  back ;  and   Bob  and  he 
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will  even  give  up  the  dear  old  home  v^here 
our  family  have  lived  and  died  for  genera- 
tions ;  the  entail  is  to  be  cut  off  directly 
my  brother  is  of  age,  in  the  meantime 
all  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
sell  it." 

There  was  silence  between  us  then,  and 
Mr.  Lyndhurst,  for  the  first  time  since  I 
had  known  him,  was  visibly  nervous,  and 
followed  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  with 
the  hunting  crop  which  he  carried  for  the 
convenience  of  gate  opening  when  riding, 
in  place  of  his  usual  stick ;  and  looking  at 
him  in  wonder,  I  saw  that  the  grave,  kind 
face  was  anxious  and  troubled. 

"  Is  anything   the   matter  ?  or  are  you 

sorrowing  for  us,  my  friend  V  1  asked  at 

length.      "  I  fear  you  will  have  to  suffer 

too  ;  for  I  know  papa  owes  you  a  long  bill/' 

I    ended,    somewhat     comically,    between 

laughing  and  crying. 

Q2 
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''  I  wish  that  were  all  his  botheration," 
he  replied,  ''the  score  could  soon  be  wiped 
off.  I  made  money  in  the  New  World  and 
am  not  very  particular  about  such  matters, 
and  love  my  profession  for  itself;  but  now 
I  have  something  to  say  which  I  hope  will 
not  offend  you,  Miss  Miriam,  and  I  pray 
you  to  hear  me  through  patiently,  then  say 
to  me  what  you  will.  I  told  you  my  early 
history  awhile  since,  and  how  my  youth 
had  been  blighted ;  but  time  has  long  ago 
taken  the  sting  out  of  that  loss.  The 
woman  I  loved  was  not  worthy  of  a  true 
man's  affection,  and  I  need  not  wear  the 
willow  for  her.  I  believe  I  am  constituted 
for  domesticity,  I  am  fond  even  of  my 
own  companionless  home ;  but  I  have  not 
married,  simply  because  I  have  never  met 
with  the  woman  I  could  believe  in  until 
lately.  Miriam,  I  am  fully  aware  how 
inferior  I  am  to  you  in  all  ways,  and  that 
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your  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
proudest  in  England,  and  therefore  I  have 
held  my  peace,  being  certain  that  your 
father  would  never  consent  to  your  marry- 
ing any  one  beneath  you  in  station.  But 
now  that  sorrow  has  overtaken  him,  I  have 
been  thinking  whether  he  might  give  you 
to  me.  Miriam,  dear,  would  you  come  ? 
will  you  come  ?  will  you  make  sunshine  in 
a  heart  where  darkness  has  long  reigned  ? 
will  you  be  a  helpmeet  to  a  companionless 
man  ?  will  you  make  him  who  lost  his 
belief  in  human  nature  to  have  faith  in  it 
once  more  ?  Little  Miriam,  I  have  been 
watching  you  ever  since  that  night  when 
your  brother  came  to  me  through  the  frost 
and  snow  to  fetch  me  to  your  poor  step- 
mother, and  each  day  my  love  and  respect 
for  you  increases.  I  cannot  offer  you  the 
old  passionate  love  that  was  poured  out  so 
freely  years  since,  but  I  can  an  affection 
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which  is  purer  and  truer.    Little  friend,  be 
my  wife ! " 

I  had  heard  him  out — not  by  one  word 
had  I  interrupted  him — not,  I  think,  because 
he  had  bidden  me  so  to  hear  him,  but 
because  I  was  so  overcome  with  surprise 
that  I  was  speechless,  and  his  love  for  me 
in  my  trouble  brought  a  vague  sense  of 
gladness  which  carried  me  with  him  against 
my  will.  It  was  pleasant  for  me,  a  home- 
less, penniless  gu4,  to  know  that  here  was 
one  ready  and  willing  to  cherish  me  through 
life ;  it  was  happiness  to  feel  that  this  man 
whom  I  so  greatly  respected  and  esteemed 
thought  me  worthy  of  so  deep  and  true  an 
affection,  but  never  for  one  moment  did  X 
dream  of  accepting  his  generous  offer, 
generous  because  made  at  such  a  time.  I 
held  out  both  my  hands  to  him  and  smiled 
through  my  gathered  tears.  ''  Oh,  Mr. 
Lynd hurst,   my  kind,  good  friend,  how    I 
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thank  you  for  your  love  and  for  your 
good  opinion ;  believe  me  it  makes 
sorrow  liglit  to  find  others  ready  to  take 
the  burthen  oiff  our  shoulders,  and  I  am 
grateful.  Your  friend  I  will  ever  be,  but, 
oh  I  forgive  me,  I  could  never  be  your 
wife." 

"  Then  my  day  dream  is  over,  little 
Miriam,"  he  said,  sadly,  "and  the  lonely 
man  must  go  back  to  his  solitary  life.  It 
will  be  all  the  darker,  dear,  for  having  seen 
this  ray  of  hope  ;  but  I  do  not  blame  you 
child,  remember  that.  How  should  you 
know  I  was  learning  to  love  you — you  a 
Costelion,  and  I  a  country  doctor.  It  was 
very  impertinent,  was  it  not,  Miss  Miriam, 
but  you  will  forgive  it  I  am  sure,  and  when 
we  are  parted  you  will  remember  me  some- 
times." 

"How  could  I  forget  all  your  kindness  ? " 
I  faltered.     He  was  looking  away  out  into 
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the  distance,  then  he  turned  to  me  with  a 
sad  smile. 

'^I  suppose  somewhere  out  in  that  large 
space  we  call  the  world,  there  is  one  whom 
you  can  and  do  love.  If  so,  God  grant  you 
both  happiness." 

At  his  words  my  pale  cheeks  glowed  and 
my  eyes  fell,  and  that  was  answer  enough 
for  him.  The  hand  which  he  had  grasped 
was  resigned  gently — and  I  was  alone. 

-)'r  *  -rr  * 

The  following  day  my  sister  Florence 
called  me  to  her  side  and  placed  a  letter  in 
my  hands.  It  was  from  Sir  Gordon 
Graham.  That  their  engagement  had  been 
broken  off  had  never  been  publicly  an- 
nounced, indeed,  not  one  of  us  had  dared  to 
tell  Sir  Charteris  of  the  fact. 

"I  am  glad  he  has  written/'  said 
Florence,  with  a  glow  of  colour  creeping 
into  her  pale  cheeks,  for  when  our  troubles 
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came  the  thought  ivould  arise  in  my  mind 
that  he  had  heard  the  smash  was  expected, 
and  for  that  reason  took  me  at  my  word — 
(do  you  know,  Miriam,  I  did  not  think  he 
would  do  so) — but  I  told  him  our  engage- 
ment was  a  bore,  and  I  wished  it  was 
over ;"  and  then  she  continued  with  a 
laugh,  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  long  face 
which  he  drew  when  he  said,  *It  is  in 
your  hands,  Florence,  to  get  rid  of  the 
bore,  as  soon  as  you  please.'  *  In  that  case 
I  do  so  at  once,'  I  replied,  proudly.  That 
was  how  it  came  about ;  and  now  you  see 
he  has  offered  to  renew  our  engagement, 
and  has  asked  me  to  return  to  India  with 
him  next  month." 

''And  you  will  do  so?"  I  asked,  eagerly  ; 
but  my  sister  raised  herself  and  looked  at 
me,  her  blue  eyes  flashing  with  scorn. 

"  Indeed,  I  shall  not !  Miriam,  do  you 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  having  broken 
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with  him  in  a  time  of  comparative  pros- 
perity, I  would  let  him  take  me  back  again 
out  of  pity !  " 

"I  don't  see  that  you  need  view  it  in 
that  light ;  lovers  often  make  up  their 
quarrels.  *  Amantium  ircB  amor  is  integratio 
est '  is  an  old  saying." 

"That  may  be,"  she  returned,  coldly, 
"  but  I  would  not  do  it  ;  it  would  be 
receiving  a  favour  at  his  hands." 

"You  love  him,  Flo,  so  you  need  not 
mind  it,  even  if  it  were  the  case,  which  I 
will  not  acknowledge." 

"  Love  him  !  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that ;  I 
should  have  married  him  undoubtedly,  but 
I  don't  think  he  is  Diuch  in  my  line." 

"  And  you  really  mean  to  part  with  him 
entirely,  and  with  our  uncertain  prospects 
before  you  ;  it  is  downright  madness  !  As 
to  your  not  caring  for  him,  I  cannot  believe 
it.      He  is  a  very  attractive  man,   and  I 
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am  sure  if  you  decide  against  him,  you  will 
repent  it  bitterly." 

"  I  shall  not  break  my  heart,"  she  said, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"Sir  Gordon  is  well  enough,  but  his 
family  always  seemed  to  think  me  an  ob- 
structive. There  is  an  heiress  in  the  field, 
whom  they  have  had  their  eyes  upon  for  a 
long  time.  Perhaps  Gordon  'will  take  her 
now ;  at  any  rate,  1  shall  not  prevent 
him." 

"Who  told  you  thi^,  Florence?"  I 
asked. 

"  Mrs.  Hamilton." 

"  Then  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  better  have 
held  her  tongue,"  I  answered,  with  annoy- 
ance. "It  is  shameful  of  her  to  have 
unsettled  you  in  your  engagement ;  but 
I  feel  sure  that  Sir  Gordon  will  not 
marry  this  heiress,  or  any  one  else— at 
present." 
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"Very  well,  he  can  do  as  he  pleases," 
she  said  with  indifference. 

"  Of  course  he  can  ;  but  perhaps  he  will 
persuade  you  out  of  your  determination, 
Flo,  I  see  he  says  he  will  be  here  to-day 
for  his  answer." 

*'  That  is  why  I  showed  you  his  letter, 
Miriam.  I  am  not  up  to  this  interview.  I 
want  you  to  see  him  for  me,  and  to  tell 
him  I  consider  he  has  behaved  well — even 
generously — but  I  do  not  wish  to  renew 
the  engagement.  I  am  certain  I  should 
enter  his  family  without  a  welcome  under 
the  circumstances — the  Grahams  are  as 
proud  as  Lucifer." 

*'  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  pot  calling 
the  kettle  black?"  I  asked^  amused  in 
spite  of  my  vexation. 

"Yes,  I  have,  and  consider  it  rather  a 
vulgar  expression.  I  would  not  use  it,  if  I 
were  you,  Miriam." 
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"No,  I  daresay  you  would  not,"  I 
laughed ;  "  but  you  see  I  have  plebeian 
blood  in  my  veins,  and  murder  will 
out." 

"  Ah !  *  what  is  bred  in  the  bone,'  eh ! 
Miriam ;  but  you  will  see  Sir  Gordon  for 
me,  will  you  not  ? " 

"  And  your  mind  is  quite  made  up  1 '' 

"  Quite." 

"  I  am  sorry ;  I  fear  papa  will  be  terribly 
annoyed." 

"  I  cannot  help  that." 

"Flo,"  I  said,  earnestly,  "do  you 
remember  the  state  of  mind  you  got  into 
at  Devonshire  Terrace  ?  Do  reflect ;  the 
time  may  come  when  we  shall  have  a  far 
worse  home — or  none  at  all." 

"  I  cannot  realize  the  position,"  she 
returned,  lightly. 

"  But  it  may  come  to  you." 

"I  don't  see  why;   Aunt  PhyUis  has  a 
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good  home,  and  she  says  we  are  to  live 
with  her." 

I  turned  from  her  impatiently.  I  could 
not  understand  my  sister's  pride.  She 
would  not  accept  anything  at  the  hands  of 
the  man  who  only  a  few  short  days  ago  she 
was  ready  to  marry,  yet  she  could  calmly 
make  up  her  mind  to  live  upon  the  charity 
of  the  sister  of  her  father's  first  wife  ;  and 
I  verily  believe  she  thought  the  favour  was 
to  be  done  to  Aunt  Phyllis !  Ah,  me ! 
people  are  funny  things,  and  not  the  least 
so  was  my  pretty,  wilful,  sister. 

Of  course  I  had  to  see  Sir  Gordon.  He 
was  very  much  altered,  and  looked  pale  and 
haggard.  I  felt  that  my  task  was  a  difficult 
one,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  I  told  him,  to 
begin  with,  that  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  not 
looking  well,  and  he  seated  himself  beside 
me,  and  took  my  hand  kindly. 

"You  cannot  laugh  at  me,  Miriam^  about 
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personal  appearance,"  he  said,  trying  to 
smile.  *'  Why,  what  a  wan  little  girl  it 
is." 

**  Yes  !  we  have  all  gone  through  a  great 
deal  since  I  saw  you  last,  and  trouble  will 
leave  its  landmarks,  you  see." 

*'  It  does,  indeed  ;  but,  dear  Miriam,  how 
is  your  sister  ?  how  does  she  bear  up 
against  it  1  I  have  been  blaming  myself 
heavily  for  my  conduct.  She  was  weak 
and  fretful,  and  I  had  no  right  to  take  her 
at  her  word  like  that,  and  I  want  her  to 
forgive  me." 

"I  do  not  think  she  has  anything  to 
forgive,"  I  answered  freely.  *'  She  has  told 
me  what  she  said  to  you,  and  you  cannot 
be  blamed  for  resenting  it.'* 

"  Nevertheless,  1  regret  it,"  he  persisted. 
"  Will  you  ask  her  to  see  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  rising,  for  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  tell  her  what  he  had  said,  and 
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to  try  and  persuade  her  once  more  ;  but 
my  errand  was  a  fruitless  one. 

**  I  am  so  sorry,"  I  began,  "  but  Florence 
says  sbe  cannot  see  you/' 

*'  Is  she  then  very  ill?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

**Not  worse  than  usual,  but  I  think  you 
must  have  found  out  for  yourself,  that, 
dearly  as  we  all  love  her,  she  is  sometimes 
very  wilful.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
alter  her  decision,  but  she  refuses  an 
interview."  " 

"  Miriam,"  he  said  with  emotion,  *'  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  often  that  wilfulness  has 
pained  me.  I  think  you  know  that  I  really 
love  her ;  yet  I  was  backward  in  asking 
her  to  be  my  wife,  never  feehng  sure  of  her 
moods  from  day  to  day  ;  and  since  our 
engagement  it  has  been  worse.  She  is 
uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please,  indeed, 
and  when  she  told  me  it  was  a  bore  to  her, 
I  felt  that  she  was  only  speaking  the  truth, 
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and  that  she  would  be  happier  free  ;  but 
now  that  this  trouble  has  come  upon  her, 
and  upon  you  all,  I  long  to  comfort  her, 
and  to  shelter  her  from  sorrow ;  and  yet 
you  tell  me  she  will  not  even  see  me. 
Miriam,  what  can  I  do  '?  Tell  me  the  truth, 
does  she  love  me  or  no  ?" 

"  You  were  to  have  been  my  brother,"  I 
said,  with  swimming  eyes,  *'and  you  are 
Captain  Armstrong's  friend,  so  you  may  be 
sure  I  would  helj)  you  if  I  knew  how ;  but 
truly  I  do  not.  I  believe  she  has  taken  it 
into  her  head  that  your  family  have  wished 
you  to  marry  someone  else — an  heiress,  I 
think." 

"  What  if  they  have,"  he  replied,  his 
bronze  cheeks  reddening  with  annoyance. 

*'  Well,  I  think  someone  has  kindly 
made  mischief.  My  sister  is  very  proud, 
and  some  so-called  friend  has  traded  upon 
that  fact.'' 

VOL.  II.  R 
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"  Have  you  any  idea  who  has  done  this?'' 
he  asked. 

"  Yes.  But  I  fear  I  am  not  justified  in 
giving  up  names." 

After  a  silence,  during  which  lie  had 
risen  and  walked  to  the  window,  where  he 
stood  gazing  out,  he  turned  to  me,  and 
placing  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  looked 
down  upon  me  kindly. 

"  Miriam,''  he  said,  "  Armstrong  is  a 
lucky  fellow  to  have  secured  such  love  as 
yours,  and  I  shall  tell  him  so  when  I  get 
back  to  India.  My  year's  leave  and  the 
extension  have  both  expired,  and  my  health 
is  all  right  now,  and  I  must  join  my  regi- 
ment." 

•'  I  have  never  told  you  that  I  love 
Captain  Armstrong,"  I  said,  blushing  hotly. 

"  No,  not  in  words,  Miriam,  but  your 
love  is  too  great  to  hide,  and  so  is  his ; 
neither  of  you  can  name  the  other  unmoved. 
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I  am  not  wrong,  am  I  V  and  he  smiled  into 
my  eyes. 

"  No,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it,"  I  replied, 
raising  my  face  honestly  to  his,  "I  may 
never  be  any  more  to  him  than  I  am  now, 
but  I  cannot  be  less  ;  he  is  the  one  man  in 
the  world  for  me." 

"  Oh !  Miriam,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  if 
your  sister  were  but  like  you." 

'^  She  would  scarcely  thank  you  for  tlie 
compliment,"  I  returned,  with  a  sad  smile. 

"  Yes,  she  is  more  beautiful,"  he  replied, 
dreamily,  "  but,  my  child,  is  she  so  true  ?" 

'•'  Sir  Gordon,"  I  answered,  "  I  cannot 
reply  to  that  question.  My  sister  is  young 
and  thoughtless,  perhaps  she  does  not  yet 
know  her  own  mind.  If  you  really  love 
her,  as  I  believe  you  do,  I  can  only  say, 
tvait  and  see,  if  you  don't  intend  to  marry 
the  heiress." 

"  I  certaiuly  have  no  such  intention,  and 
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I  will  follow  your  advice.  In  three  years 
I  shall  get  my  company  at  latest.  Then 
I  intend  to  leave  the  service  and  settle  at 
home.  I  will  wait  until  then,  and  if  she  is 
still  free,  I  will  ask  her  once  more  to  be  my 
wife.  If  on  the  other  hand  she  has  given 
her  love  meanwhile  to  another,  I  trust  to 
you,  my  friend  and  sister,  to  let  me  know 
the  truth.  If  hope  be  dead,  let  me  bury  it. 
Do  you  think  my  decision  a  right  one  V 

"It  is  a  very  generous  one,"  I  returned 
w^armly,  "and  I  trust  I  may  yet  own  you 
for  a  brother  ;  it  is  not  every  girl  who  gets 
a  second  chance,  and  I  hope  before  your 
return  that  she  may  have  learnt  to  regret 
her  present  decision,  for  I  am  sure  you 
would  prove  both  good  and  true  to  her." 

Then  he  bade  me  farewell.  "  Tell  her 
as  much  or  as  little  of  our  conversation  as 
you  think  best,"  he  said,  holding  both  my 
hands;    "and  now,   God   bless   you,    dear 
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Miriam  ;  if  you  would  send  me  a  line  just 
now  and  again,  it  would  cheer  me  greatly/' 

He  stooped  over  me,  and  I  raised  my 
lips  and  kissed  him,  knowing  well  that  my 
Herbert  would  not  grudge  him  that  sisterly 
salute,  and  without  another  word,  but  with 
a  lingering  hand-clasp,  he  passed  out  from 
among  us — he  who  was  to  have  been  my 
brother!  and  I  sat  there  regretting  him, 
and  wondering  when  and  how  the  wheel 
of  time  would  bring  us  together  again. 
"  Florence,  Florence,"  I  murmured,  "  how 
could  you  cast  aside  such  love  V 

After  awhile  I  went  quietly  up  the  stairs 
with  a  saddened  heart,  when  suddenly,  to 
my  surprise,  I  saAv  my  sister  standing  at  the 
passage  window  looking  out,  watching  the 
figure  of  a  horseman  lessening  in  the  dis- 
tance— it  was  Sir  Gordon  Graham — and 
when  I  came  close  to  her  I  noticed  that 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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I  had  not  meant  to  tell  her  of  what  had 
passed  between  her  late  lover  and  myself, 
but  those  tears  changed  my  mind. 

We  went  together  into  her  room,  and 
there  I  told  her  every  word  he  had  said, 
and  when  I  had  done  she  kissed  me, 
and  that  was  all ;  but  it  struck  me  that 
her  silence  meant  more  than  words,  and 
that  she  was  touched  by  Sir  Gordon's  con- 
duct. And  perhaps  she  was  ;  but  impres- 
sions soon  passed  from  njy  sister  Florence's 
mind. 

My  painful  tasks  were  not  over.  It 
fell  to  my  lot  to  break  the  news  to  my 
father.  Aunt  Phyllis  had  gone  back  to 
Heathley  to  make  preparations  for  our 
reception  there,  or  she  would  have  helped 
me,  but  as  it  was — all  hope  bemg  over  of  a 
renewal  of  the  engagement,  there  was  only 
one  course  left  open  to  me — I  had  to  do  it 
myself     Nor  do  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  this 
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painful  interview  more  than  I  can  help, 
bir  Charteris  was  very  angry,  as  I  knew  he 
would  be ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  his 
laying  the  chief  of  the  blame  on  me.  Poor 
father  !  he  was  surely  beside  himself,  or 
he  would  scarcely  have  been  so  unjust  to 
me.  But  I  remembered  Aunt  Phyllis' 
words,  and  answered  nothing. 
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